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SCHOLASTIC 


The American High School Weekly 


How to Ruin a Racket . 


An Editorial 


HEN somebody wants something for noth- 
ing, a racket begins. 
Two high school huskies in Newark, N. J., 


last month saw an undersized freshman tossing a 
coin in the sun. One bully caught his arm and the 


“How do I know this isn’t just a personal quarrel” 

The other boys did not dare to talk. Al had to 
speak with them a long time before he could induce 
his friends to stick together. His example gave 
them courage. When finally they made their story 


other snatched the nickel. 
“We just formed a Protective Association,” they 
explained. “If you wanna join, you gotta pay dues.” 
“Supposing I don’t wanna join?” 
“That’s just too bad about you. 
Dozens of youngsters 
paid tribute to the petty 
racketeers. They operated 
in the approved manner of 
adult gunmen who extort 
from American pockets 
millions of dollars an- 
nually; victims were plun- 


public, they smashed the racket. 

Victims of racketeers often believe, sometimes 
with reason, that powerful politicians are in league 
with a racket and that anyone who “squawks” is 
only inviting trouble. This situation existed in New 
York City until a deter- 
mined grand jury last year 
demanded that the Gover- 
nor appoint as special pros- 
ecutor a young man named 
Thomas Dewey in place of 
the regular District Attor- 
ney Dodge. People who 
wouldn’t talk to Dodge 
were at first afraid to talk 
to Dewey, but he finally 


You gotta join.” 





Ends Shakedown Racket _ 
= gt 2H igh School Bullies : 


, ‘ Newark Boy, 15, Who Wants To Be a Cop, Took a Beating! } 
dered, then terrorized into from “Protective Assn.” Because He Refused to Pay | 


silence. : Tribute—Then He Took Action. 
Professional thugs may : : pF es a ‘ 


be hired sometimes by op Bgrsenggem es : « succeeded in persuading 

; 7 pri — hree-week reign of terrer;< i 2 
businessmen and some- among the more papreecionable youngsters of the Charleton |! them to supply the evi- 
times by trade unions for 


St. School was ong’ -aresoundina cs ithe: cAmalys dence on which the racke- 
“taking care of” somebody 


teers were convicted. Jack 
when legal methods are of Dempsey, who manages a 
no avail. Once the strong boys are in—they fre- big New York restaurant which bears his name, was 
quently seize command of a whole industry, domi- a victim of the racketeers for years, but he came 
nating both the owners and the unions, just as an forward when asked by Dewey, and gave valuable 
army may, by force, seize a legal government. 


testimony which helped put the racketeers in 
Force is the racketeer’s only strength. It is also 


rison. 
his undoing. The so-called High School Protective j In the trial of restaurant racketeers by Dewey, 
Association was reaping a pretty income from it was brought out that during a five-year reign of 
frightened youngsters until it made the mistake of terror not a single employer and not a single union 
Stopping a lad named Al. Because Al didn’t have man had dared to complain to the police. -The 
a nickel, the big boys pulled out his shirt, gaves thugs had thoroughly terrorized everybody. 
him a Dutch rub, twisted his arm until he writhed 


If more grown men had the wisdom and courage 
in pain, and chased him home with threats of future of fifteen-year-old Al, there would be fewer crimi- 
punishment “if you don’t come across.” 


nals in private business or in public office. And if 
Al’s mother wanted to pay the money and keep more district attorneys and public prosecutors had 
the peace, but Al was not to be so easily cowed. 


the ability, courage and honesty of Thomas Dewey, 
He insisted on going to the principal. “How many 


a racketeer wouldn’t get very far once he got 
other boys have been beaten?” asked the principal. 





started. 


ree 
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MAN 


Take picture or not 

take picture. All the 

same to him. Makes 
no difference. 


ONE of us had ever been on 
this narrow street before. Nor 
were we quite certain how we 

had come upon it. It was a queer- 
looking street. The cobblestones 
were rough, and the old-world 
facades of the houses and_ shops 
seemed to lean together over our 
heads. 

It was almost twilight, and we 
walked a short distance in the length- 
ening shadows. The dead end of the 
street was not far ahead. Perhaps 
it was natural that people should 
have gone indoors during the rain. 
But though the rain was now over, 
the street was deserted. Shutters 
and doors were tightly closed, and 
no sound came from behind them. 
There were no sounds, beyond the 
dripping of water from eaves and 
sills, and the clacking of our shoes 
on the shining cobblestones. Where 
were all the people? I wondered. 
Where were all the cigarette butts? 
That seemed odd. There was no 
rubbish in the street. It was clean- 
swept, like a period replica in a 
museum. No cigarette butts, no 
people, it seemed queer. 

But I felt better when both Mark 
and Richie pinched Grace, and she 
began to giggle half-heartedly, and in 
a moment, we were chasing each 
other in a smail circle, laughing and 
shouting, so that our faces were 
flushed and our movements were 
loose and effortless. Mark bent 
double trying to lift Grace, but she 
was heavier than he was, and we 
laughed until tears came into our 
eyes as we watched him strain and 
heave. 

Then suddenly, Richie pointed 
ahead and broke away from the 
circle, 

“A picture man, a picture man,” he 
shouted. “Let’s all get our pictures 
taken.” 

That was the first time we saw him. 
He was a slight figure standing in the 
shadows at the end of the street. At 
his side was a camera box mounted 
on a tripod. We ran up to him, 
Richie standing in front of us and 
acting as spokesman. 

“How much to take a picture?” he 
asked. 

The man shrugged. Then he took 
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a sliver of wood from a vest pocket 
and began to pick his teeth. His 
Latin face was dark and in need of a 
shave, and an old cloth hat with large 
check design was pulled low on his 
forehead. 

Don’t you want to take our pic- 
tures?” Richie demanded. ‘What are 
you standing here for if you don’t 
want to take our pictures?” 

Thg man muttered and glanced at 
the sky. 








A Story by 
LEE FALK 








“What did he say?” Mark asked. 

Richie looked back over his shoul- 
der. 

“He said he was waiting for it to 
get dark so he could go away.” 

That seemed like an idiotic thing 
to say. After all, he was obviously a 
picture man. The battered camera 
looked as if it had seen long service. 
Grace stepped forward to Richie’s 
side. 

“Tell him we want our pictures 
taken right away, before it gets too 
dark,” she said. 

“You tell him,” Richie said. “He 
can,hear you as well as me.” 

We all felt uncomfortable. He 
must have been standing there while 





we danced and pinched each other. 
There was no place for him to have 
come from. He was standing against 
a brick wall. The dead end of the 
street. 

“It’s too dark to take pictures,” I 
said. 

“Yes, let’s go,” said Midge. 

“No,” insisted Richie. “It’s not too 
dark. Why should we go? I want to 
have my picture taken.” 

“It’s never too late for these tin- 
types,” said Grace. 

“But it’s plain that he doesn’t want 
to take our pictures,” said Mark. 

The picture man threw down his 
toothpick, and put his hands behind 
his back and stared past us. 

“Shall we beat him up and smash 
his camera?” said Richie, look- 
ing back at me. I shook my head. 

“Well, I never heard of such a 
thing,” said Grace. “We aren’t ask- 
ing for charity. We’ve got money to 
pay for pictures.” 

The man looked at her. He scowled, 
and I heard his voice for the first 
time. It was guttural, the language 
broken, but I could not determine the 
accent. It might have been Teutonic 
or Slavic, or a mixture of both. 

“What kind money you got?” he 
said. His eyes were narrow and his 
upper lip was curled up over yellow 
stumpy teeth. 

Richie pulled some change out of 
his pocket and rattled it. 

“Now we're getting some place,” he 
said. “Regular money. But you 
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can’t hold us up. How much is it?” 

“Five for dollar. All together or 
each one,” he said. 

“Separately,” said Richie. “We 
can’t all get in on one of those little 
things.” 

“Who first?” he said. 

Richie hesitated, then looked back 
at Midge and me. 

“Come on, Midge, you go first.” 

“No, Bert, you go first.” 

It was plain that she was afraid of 
the picture man, though that was silly 
since Richie and I had long legs and 
broad shoulders. I stepped before 
the camera. The man squinted at 
me over the top of the box, then spit 
against the wall. 

“Well?” I said. “Go ahead,” feeling 
wary, as though he had a gun con- 
cealed in the box. 

“How many?” he muttered. 

“Just me, you fool!” I said with 
some heat. “Just me.” 

He smiled, but there was no humor 
or fun in his smile. 

“How many?” he repeated, in the 
curious guttural that swallowed the 
meaning of his words. 

“How many what?” 

“Years. Years.” 

“Years? Do you want to know how 
old I am? What’s that got to do with 
me” 

He shook his head, and his face 
became livid as he muttered fast and 
hard. This time I managed to catch 
some meaning in his words and I 
stared at him, then looked back at 
Richie. Ordinarily, I would have 
smiled, or laughed. But I did neither. 

“Did you get that?” I said. Richie 
nodded and looked puzzled. 

“What did he say?” Grace de- 
manded. 

“The guy’s batty,” he whispered to 
her, and then in a louder voice, con- 
tinued: “he says he takes pictures to 
show how you might look in the 
future.” 

The man was watching him intently 
as he spoke. He shook his head. 

“Not how might,” he rasped. “How 
will. Not take picture you now. 
Camera not see you now. See you 
future. How many years? Five, ten, 
twenty.” 

Despite the nonsense of its content, 
this statement was the most intel- 
ligible he had yet made. Grace 
winked at me. 

“Go ahead, Bert. Take a number. 
Go on. Tell him.” 

“I won’t be made a fool out of.” I 
said. “He'll probably squirt water 
out of the box ‘at me.” 

“Yes, no. Take picture. 
picture. All the same.” 

“An independent devil,” said Mark, 
hiccoughing. Grace laughed. 

“Come on, it’s getting dark,” said 
Richie impatiently. 

“All right,” I -said, conscious that 


Not take 
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the surly eyes were upon me. “Go 
ahead.” 

The man unfolded his arms. 

“How many?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I said feeling 
more foolish with every moment. 

“Make it ten years,” said Mark. 
“Let’s see how the medico looks in 
ten years.” 

The man instantly went about his 
business in a knowing manner. He 
put his head into the cloth at the back 








Lee Falk Enjoys Life 


Lee Falk, the author of this story, loves 
life and hates the Chicago Cubs (he’s 
a Cardinal fan). Hear him in this thumb- 
nail autobiographical sketch: 


“I'm in my late twenties, married for 
almost two years and still finding it a most 
agreeable arrangement. As I’m living in 
the thick of New York, you might guess 
that I wasn’t born here, since all true New 
Yorkers move up to Connecticut as soon 
as they reach their majority. I was born 
and raised in St. Louis, and at an early 
age learned to hate the Chicago Cubs. 
Graduated from the U. of I. (Champagne- 
Urbana, Illinois). Had a few years in an 
advertising agency. Having always been 
an avid reader of the comic page, decided 
to start a comic of my own. Mandrake the 
Magician was the result. It is a fantastic 
adventure strip, as distinguished from a 
comic strip, and is syndicated throughout 
the world. I do not draw the strip, but 
write it. Also, I am writing another ad- 
venture strip which is less than a year old, 
called The Phantom, and is also syndi- 
cated. I rather enjoy being a purveyor 
of fantasy to some twenty million readers 
a day (a rough guess), many of whom 
speak and read such outlander tongues as 
French, Spanish, ete. The greater part 
of the circulation is in American news- 
papers, however. 

“Also interested in doing short stories, 
plays, and novels, which I do now and 
then with varying degrees of success. Am 
blessed with a _ beautiful wife, * good 
digestion, and a moderate capacity for 
creative work. Am cursed with a vicious 
habit of late sleeping. Enjoy most of the 
enjoyable things that most other people 
enjoy.” 








of the camera box and shifted the 
tripod slightly. Then he glanced at 
the lens and picked up the rubber 
bulb. Without further ceremony, 
squeezed it. Darting to the back of 
the box, he pulled out the oblong 
picture and immersed it in a metal 
container. Then he began to rock 
on his heels and whistle in a flat 
tone that was without melody. I 
looked at him closely. He was a 
thoroughly disagreeable man. After 
a moment, he withdrew the picture, 
glanced at it, then backed it with an 
ordinary cardboard frame, and 
handed it to me. His hands were 
gnarled and dirty, even filthy, but I 
noticed that he took care not to touch 
me. 

The picture of me was clear enough, 
though the background was smoky 
and indistinct. 


“It’s a fake,” said Richie. 
doesn’t look any different.” 

“He does too,” said Grace. “Lines 
in his face, and he looks heavier.” 

“Just a bad exposure,” said Mark. 

I was disappointed. I don’t know 
what I had expected. : 

“Well, ten years isn’t much. That'd 
only make him thirty-five. Should 
have taken twenty years,” said Grace, 
“That’s what I want. Twenty years” 

She pushed me aside, and took her 
place in front of the camera, | 
stepped to Midge’s side and glanced 
again at the picture. Then, I noticed 
for the first time that my suit in the 
picture was of an unfamiliar cut. My 
hand trembled. Midge whispered to 
me. 

“Please take me home,” she said, 
timidly, hoping that the others would 
not hear her. 

But I paid no attention to her, | 
was staring in fascination at my pic- 
ture. There was a small line on the 
right cheek that seemed to belong 
there. It was a sear. I rubbed my 
hand over the unblemished surface 
of my right cheek and looked at the 
picture man. He was standing in 
front of the camera box, fussing 
with the lens. 

“What are you doing?” Grace de- 
manded. “What’s taking you so long” 

“Change focus. Ten to twenty,” he 
said shortly. 

“If he doesn’t hurry up, I’m going 
to keel over,” said Mark. “Those 
drinks have gone to my head.” 

“Plenty of room there,” said Grace, 
standing stiffly. 

The picture man stepped away from 
the lens and squeezed the bulb with- 
out further warning. 

“Say,” exploded Grace. “I wasn't 
ready. Why didn’t you tell me you 
were going to take it?” 

“Make no djfference,” he snapped, 
and went through the same brief de- 
veloping process, all the while whis- 
tling his disagreeable tune. 

When she received her picture, we 
gathered about her, but she cupped it 
in her hands so that only she could 
see it. Grace, being a fat girl, was 
always that way when weighing her- 
self or looking at snapshots of her- 
self. She smiled, then laughed. 

“Why, this isn’t me. It’s mama,” 
she said holding the picture out s0 
that we could see it. “It looks just 
like mama.” 

It did look like Grace’s mother. The 
figure was matronly, and the hair was 
plainly greyed. 

“Your mama never wore a hat like 
that egg-shaped thing,” said Richie 
slowly. “Besides, she doesn’t look just 
like that.” , 

“He fixes them up in that little 
box,” said Mark. “A darn clever 
wrinkle. He oughta make a fot 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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As One Reader to Another 


Standards for Judging a Book 


award of two prizes of $250 
each, by the New York Herald Trib- 
une, one for the best book for young- 
er children published this Spring, the 
other for the best book for older young 
people, published this Spring. As 
chairman of the committee of 
award, I had the pleasure of ex- 
amining all the books submitted 
by the publishers. And I was one 
of those who agreed on the stan- 
dards by which these books 
should be judged. 

It is seldom that a literary prize 
is awarded for reasons that the 
public altogether understands. 
The judges do, but they have not 
often told the public on what 
grounds they made their deci- 
sions. This may be one of the 
reasons why the Pulitzer award, 
for instance, is so often not only 
aprize but a surprise; the quali- 
fications given when the awards 
were founded sometimes seem to 
have been taken only in a Pick- 
wickian sense. This committee 
of which I was a member meant 
people to know what it meant by - 
the “best book” published in a 
given period. Here were four 
things on which they agreed, 
and they are things on which I 
believe you may agree as well. 

First, a book for young people 
must be interesting. You can tell 
a boy or a girl as often as you 
wish that he ought to read a 
book, or that he simply must, 
but that will be of no use unless the 
book itself makes him do so. 

Second, a book for young people 
must have the validity of its type. It 
must be true in its own way: if it is 
Tealistic, it must be true to the facts, 
and if fantastic, to the basic truths 
of life that underly the fairy tale and 
the folk story. 

Third, it must have beauty, to which 
youth is entitled if it is to have its 
tights. This means not only beauty 
in its pictures but in its spirit. In a 
book for a younger child, the pictures 
count often for as much as two-thirds 
of its value to the possessor, and 
though this proportion grows smaller 
as the reader grows older, illustrations 
or decorations still count for a great 
deal in the effect on the reader. Beauty 
of thought and of spirit, beauty of 
heroism and of high thought, beauty 
of truth, belong to youth, which must 
hot be deprived of this beauty in its 
reading-matter. 

Fourth—and this 


HE book news of the week, so 
far as I am concerned, is the 
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portant—a book for young people 
should have a harmonious general de- 
sign, a conscious purpose in its pro- 
duction, that blends all these qualities 
into one vital organism. The best 
books for young people would be 
those whose meaning was expressed 





tributed to the effect of t+ whole: it 
was a single work of art in which all 
forces blended and combined. The 
tale has the shrewd peasant humor 
that comes from experience with hu- 
man nature and the funny ways in 
which it works; its tolerance is that 
of a wise old fellow who has 
found that there may be a place 
for everybody in the scheme of 
things. It is based on the say- 
ings of old Russia, the author’s 
native country; its colors and 
the designs in which they are 
used, derive directly from Rus- 
sian peasant art and are used 
with endless patience and de- 














Illustration from Seven Simeons (Viking) 


By May Lamberton Becker 


Scholastic Book Editor 


not only through the words and the 
pictures, but in the printing and bind- 
ing and, above all, in the way all these 
matters worked together for one re- 
sult. A book like that may be a work 
of art of high importance. 

I wish you would think these mat- 
ters over, and perhaps discuss them in 
class. Go over the books you have 
read and see which ones qualify on all 
these points; or rather, which ones 
qualify on the first three, and then see 
which go on to the highest class by 
qualifying on the fourth. It will be a 
fine exercise in judgment. 

The award in the first class, books 
for younger children, went to Boris 
Artzybasheff’s Seven Simeons, a ro- 
bust and amusing Russian folk tale 
that he both wrote and illustrated. 
Readers of all ages will find this a 
fascinating book. And it would be 
hard to find a lovelier book to look 
at, but what made me happiest about 
it is that every detail of the produc- 
tion, every word in the story, con- 





light. 

The award in the second class 
went to Smuggler’s Sloop, by 
Robb White III, a rushing story 
of wild adventure in the Carib- 
bees in which an American boy 
and girl are thrust into the most 
trying conditions imaginable and 
come through by the exercise of 
their sharp native wits and their 
indomitable courage. They are 
by no means model children; in- 
deed, until the hurricane sweeps 
down and they are swept with it 
in a little boat to sea, I fear they 
may have often been called 
brats by the neighbors. But the 
very qualities that got them into 
trouble in time of peace got 
them out of it in time of terrific 
danger. 

Bright Island, by Mabel L. 
Robinson, which has that fourth 
high qualification of a harmo- 
nious design carried out by all fea- 
tures of the work, is a beautiful study 
of a girl’s growing-up, in which 
Thankful Curtis comes from a Maine 
island where she is perfectly at home 
and happy in the primitive and almost 
solitary enjoyment of nature that. her 
spirits finds so satisfactory, and has to 
learn, at a fashionable school, how to 
get along with other people of her 
own age in a civilized world. 

One of the “honor books” in the 
group was Harry in England, by 
Laura E. Richards, whose jingles and 
stories you read when you were little, 
with pictures by Reginald Birch who 
created Lord Fauntleroy’s personal 
appearance. 

Among the “honor books” for older 
young people are Wind of the Vikings, 
by Maribelle Cormack; Pecos Bill, by 
James Cloyd Bowman; Miranda Was 
a Princess, by Emma Gelders Sterne; 
and an unusual biography of Jean 
Henri Fabre, The Insect Man, by 
Eleanor Doorly. 
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Government Relief: Is it Good 
_An Informal Debate Presenting Two Opposing 


FOREWORD: One hears a great many comments these days that 
many of the people on relief “wouldn’t work if they were offered a job,” 
or that “All WPA workers are lazy,” or that Government support of the 
unemployed and destitute is destructive to personal morale, initiative, and 
habits of work. Is it possible to get at the truth of this vexed question? 
Is relief just a necessary evil, or would people support themselves if they 
were harder pushed by necessity? Should governments accept the respon- 
sibility of seeing that “nobody starves”? And if they don’t, is the alterna- 
tive rioting, hunger marches, and mob violence? - 

In order to help us all clarify our thinking on this problem, we asked 
two prominent authorities who have had active connections with relief 
and social activities, to present opposite points of view on the question. 
Mr. Newton D. Baker, in an essay adapted from the Atlantic Monthly, 
presents the case for the virtues of individualism. In reply, Miss Clinch 
Calkins argues that the modern world is one of shrinking opportunity, and 
that society must provide for those who have slipped behind in the race. 











Which point is more convincing? 


Read and think it out for yourself. 


_ The Decay of Self-Reliance 


By Newton D. Baker 


HE pioneer spirit has been the 
| central factor in the making of 
the America we know, and of it 
may be said, as is said of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
“Si monumentum requiris, circum- 
spice.” It was the spirit of the dis- 
coverers and explorers, of the men 
who extended the frontiers and con- 
quered the forests, of the men who 
have infinitely enlarged the empire 
of man over Nature by researches 
and inventions—one and all they did 
the unusual and achieved the unex- 
pected. We are the heirs of their 
invention and of their courage, and in 
each significant case it was individual 
imagination and individual daring, 
based upon no report of an investigat- 
ing committee and promoted by no 
legislative enactment. 

It used to be an axiom that the 
whole purpose of social and political 
organization was to protect the indi- 
vidual and so, by freeing each to 
develop his highest capacity, multiply 
the varieties of men and capture for 
the common good the achievements 
of the most imaginative and valiant 
persons. Our children in their educa- 
tion passed quickly from fairy god- 
mothers and the lives of magicians, 
like Aladdin, to the biographies of 
men who, like Daniel Boone, faced 
savage Nature alone and unafraid. 
Nor was it any part of our belief that 
the pioneer spirit could flourish only 
on a new and unconquered continent. 
It was rather the predicate of the 
pioneer spirit that every age and all 
conditions afforded opportunities for 
imagination, so that, however changed 
the material in which it worked, the 
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spirit remained unchanged. It was the 
individual who counted, whether in 
Balboa when pressing onward to the 
Pacific or in Edison when circling the 
world with his thoughts from a labo- 
ratory in New Jersey.. It may have 
been a bit vague, and yet somehow 
we all felt there was something in- 
trinsically more noble and _ distin- 
guished in being an individual than 
in being a member of anything what- 
soever, and that, in addition to this 
intrinsic nobility, there was a superior 
promise of usefulness. 

Have we changed all this, and if so, 
why and how? What new knowledge 
or new analogy has persuaded us that 
our old thought and our old standards 
were wrong? I cannot tell and I have 
no right to be dogmatic, but surely 
evidence multiplies against the per- 
sistence of the pioneer spirit and in 
favor of the substitution of something 
for it which at least is not yet justified 
by its achievements. 

Not long ago a young man came 
into my office to ask me for a letter 
to the Canadian immigration authori- 
ties assuring them that if he were 
admitted into the Dominion he would 
not become a public charge. I knew 
enough of his family and their cir- 
cumstances to feel quite sure that 
they were both able and willing to 
have such assurances given. He 
seemed a very simple, straightfor- 
ward, and wholly unspectacular young 
man and I naturally inquired why 
he wanted to go to Canada. He re- 
plied that he wanted to spend the 
winter trapping fur-bearing animals 
on the scattered lands and waters 
just south of the Arctic Circle. I asked 


him whether he knew the conditions 
of that country, that for long periods 
of time the thermometer ranged from 
sixty to eighty degrees below zero, 
and that none of the dependences, 
much less the amenities, of civilizg. 
tion were at hand. My questions left 
him quite unmoved. Then I asked him 
if he had had any qualifying experi. 
ence in such matters, to which he 
replied that he had spent two winters 
in northern Maine—rather successfyl 
winters—as a trapper. Then with a 
very quiet smile he said, half apolo- 
getically, “I suppose you think I am 
a little cfazy, do you not?” And quite 
impulsively I answered, 
could tell you what I really think 
about you. I am wondering whether 
I do not see in you the last survivor 
of the pioneer. I wonder whether you 
are not in fact the last young man] 
shall ever see who is not afraid of the 
(Concluded on page 26) 


“I wish | 


NEWTON D. BAKER 


The Hon. Newton D. Baker is one of 
the most distinguished of American pub- 
lic men, having served as Secretary of 
War in the Cabinet of Woodrow Wilson 
throughout the period of U. S. partic- 
pation in the World War. Before that 
he had been for two terms Mayor 
Cleveland, Ohio, where he makes his 
home. Mr. Baker was born in West 
Virginia, and was graduated from John: 
Hopkins University and Washington and 
Lee Law School. He is a director 
several important corporations, incl 
ing the B. & Q. Railroad, Radio Cor 
poration of America, and Goodyear Tire 

His services in numerous so¢i 
and civic affairs are widely known. He 
was a member of President Hoover's 
Law Enforcement Commission, and 
chairman of the President’s Committee 
on Mobilization for Human Needs. He 
has been active in peace movemenl 
and in activities for promoting good 
among Catholics, Protestants, and Jews 
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people who complain of what 

they call the passing of self-re- 
liance, and who wish to see the 
world again mastered by the strong, 
free spirits, the rugged individualists. 
And if I too frequently use this 
phrase “rugged individualism,” I shall 
use it with respect to the good mean- 
ing that might be in it. It has become 
a hateful phrase full of irony and 
chiding since it was adopted in the 
early 1930’s by all who wished to 
repudiate their responsibilities, and 
to make themselves feel righteous in 
doing so. 

First, those who believe in the in- 
dividual’s ability to control his life 
and surroundings are very often peo- 
ple who have themselves done so in 
the very teeth of circumstances. Their 
theory is that since they have done 
it, others can. In social work and in 


| HAVE noticed two things about 


CLINCH CALKINS 


Miss Clinch Calkins is a writer who 
is keenly sensitive to the pressure of 
economic hardship on common people. 
She taught English at the University of 
Wisconsin, and did professional work 
in art history there and in Italy. She 
has contributed extensively to maga- 
zines, including the New Yorker, and 
was an assistant editor of Survey 
Graphic. She is the author of a book 
of verse, and of Some Folks Won't 
Work (Harcourt Brace, 1930), a study 
of the effects of the early depression 
on families on relief, the result of a 
survey conducted by the National Fed- 
eration of Settlements. For the past 
three years she has been working on the 
headquarters staff of the Works Progress 
Administration, Washington, and also 
on the staff of the LaFollette Civil Lib- 


erties Committee of the U. S. Senate. 


Out of this experience she is now writ- 
ing a book on labor spies. In_privaie 
life Miss Calkins is Mrs. Mark Merrell. 


olibr Bad for the Unemployed? 


Points of View on Self-Help vs. Public Support 


labor relations it is an often observed 
fact that no one is so hard, so un- 
charitable, or so conservative as the 
man who has come up through the 
ranks. We must admit that success 
in the struggle for survival over de- 
feated competitors leads to a highly 
selected kind of society. Especially is 
this true if we recognize the changing 
character of opportunity and the de- 
creasing number of opportunities to 
those who seek them. Just as the 
burden of unemployment falls first on 
the least fit, so only the strongest can 
attain success in a period of intense 
competition. As the proportion of 
persons to opportunities change the 
privileged class grows smaller. 





content to accept, as the best we can 
get, a sort of secure equality in a state 
which does all our planning and 
thinking and providing for us.” 

Let us bring our argument up to 
date by attempting to see how the 
pioneer fits into the present-day 
world. The modern version of a 
pioneer is a man with a job, a man at 
work, paying his way and earning a 
living for his family. Is there any 
essential difference between the 
woodsman who cleared a tract of 
forest in order to raise food for his 
family, and the wage-earner who 
clings tenaciously to a job in which 
he continuously, day in, day out 
screws two nuts into place, who keeps 


Is Self-Reliance Enough? 


By Clinch Calkins 


We believe in a democratic state 
based upon human rights. Although 
it has not worked out for us that all 
men are both free and equal, that is 
the ideal toward which we strive. 
Human life differs from plant and 
animal life in that its leaders or rulers 
cannot arbitrarily choose which men 
shall live or die. A gardener may 
cut down the less likely trees in order 
that his better ones may have a taller 
trunk and wider spread of shade. A 
farmer decides upon the fate of a 
sow’s litter: which shall be destroyed 
as runt, which shall be fattened for 
market, and which shall be groomed 
for the show. But in theory, at least, 
we do not believe in setting up two 
separate kinds of society, one in which 
men may go forward, the other in 
which they must stand still until dis- 
integration overtakes them. 

I observe also about those who wish 
a general return of the rugged indi- 
vidualist, a word almost synonymous 
to them with pioneer, that they con- 
fuse their desire for the lost hero 
with a longing for the world in which 
he functioned best. Mr. Newton 
Baker says, “The pioneer spirit must 
needs be adapted to changing condi- 
tions,” but he finds his most admir- 
able example of the contemporary 
pioneer in a young man bravely seek- 
ing the unknown hardships of the 
Arctic Circle where he wants to hunt 
and fish. He says that he is “con- 
cerned at the evidences which seem 
to show that as individuals we are 
becoming less self-reliant; that we 
are willing to surrender the adven- 
ture of striving, and are willing to be 


his opinions to himself and tries to 
stay on good terms with his employer 
in order to hold fast to that job? 
As a people, historically, we may 
have made a mistake so to magnify 
the importance of a job and indepen- 
dence. I know an economist who once 
said ironically, “Raise the dole from 
a pittance to $100 a month and call 
it independent income. The recipient 
will then be in the class of those 
who live upon their dividends, con- 
sidered to be our most enviable citi- 
zens, and will cease to feel his 
ignominy. We shall see then that 
work is vastly over-rated as a means 
of maintaining caste. We overstress 
it as the object of life or the means 
either to enjoyment or character.” 
Even so the visible results of wide- 
spread unemployment have taught us 
that in a world where the majority 
still hold jobs there is something in 
gainful labor that is profoundly neces- 
sary to mental and physical health. 
Though much of the human wreckage 
strewn on the beach in the last seven 
years may be ascribed to destitution, 
few will deny that a man’s rejection 
from the working world is equally 
to blame for his ruin. This applies 
as much to the young man refused 
admittance to the employment office 
as to his elder turned away from an 
assembly line set to a speed too fast 
for him. There may be nothing in 
man’s physical or ‘mental make-up 
which of itself demands to work. So 
far he has worked because he had to. 
The job was in the drivers’ seat. The 
world must work, the nation must 
(Continued on page 27) 
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The Story of the Arts of the Theatre — 


The Background of the Theatre 


how, after 1890, the American 

artist burst through the bonds 
that had been imprisoning his imagi- 
nation and his freedom to paint, 
write, sing and speak what he really 
saw and felt. Especially after 1910 
he began to portray .American life 
creatively—in architecture, in the de- 
sign of industrial and household ma- 
terials, in literature, painting, and 
sculpture, and in other arts. It is not 
an exaggeration to describe the events 
of the past forty years as “a creative 
revolution.” I, personally, am inclined 
to regard it as one of the most signif- 
icant awakenings in art in Man’s en- 
tire history. The limitations of space 


[: the preceding articles we saw 


By Harold Rugg, Ph. D. 


Contributing Editor, Scholastic 


fact, the pageant is a whole “com- 
munity” enterprise. Everybody takes 
part—boys and girls, teachers, and 
principal; even the parents do some- 
thing. Nobody merely looks on. 
Second, all of the arts and crafts 
are used in this kind of “theatre.” 


for these articles have prevented me | = 


from writing more than an outline of 
these stirring events. Some have al- 
ready been discussed and in this 
article and in the concluding one next 
week it seems wise to sketch briefly 
the réle of “the theatre” in this crea- 
tive revolution. 


The New Meaning 
of “Theatre” 

First, let us explain the broad 
meaning which we give the term 
“theatre.” We take it to include far 
more than the giving of a play on a 
stage. Perhaps the pageant is the best 
single example which shows the many 
arts which are included in the theatre. 

Imagine for a moment that we are 
looking in on the young people, their 
parents and teachers, as they get 
ready to dramatize scenes from, let 
us say, the westward movement in 
American history. We see one class 
preparing a scene showing Daniel 
Boone and the hunters blazing the 
Wilderness Trail across the Moun- 
tains. Another is dramatizing the 
coming of the first pack horse train 
of men pioneers. A third is enacting 
the story of founding a village at Fort 
Pitt at the junction of the rivers 
which form the Ohio. A fourth is 
portraying the settlement of a village 
west of the Mississippi River. Some 
are giving an Indian dance. Others 
put on the story of an Indian attack 
upon a frontier village. Some take 
the part of the daring pioneers on the 
Oregon Trail, while others give the 
exciting story of the California Gold 
Rush. And there are many others. 

Now the pageant illustrates the 
new meaning of “theatre” in two im- 
portant ways. First, this kind of 
theatre uses a great many people who 
do very different kinds of things. In 


a story from the legends of the tribe 

But in some important respects the 
Nature Man’s theatre was very dif- 
ferent from our theatre today. It was 
spontaneous, improvised, made up 
“on the spur of the moment.” In every 
form of our theatre, however, we find 
definite stories, divided into scenes, 
based either on documented history 
or creative imagination. Scenes are 
carefully staged in specially designed 





From Towards A New Theatie 


Gordon Craig, first of the great modern directors, designed this “folding screen” 


set for a production of Hamlet. 


Some of the young people plan the 
scenery, others paint it, still others 
build it and put it into place. Some 
design and make the costumes; others 
write the lines which some as actors 
speak. There are choruses, and mu- 
sicians, and orchestras, and dancers. 
It is in this broad sense, then, that 
we shall speak of the new “theatre” 
that appeared in Europe and America 
after 1900. 


Background of Theatre Arts 
Reaches Far Into History 


Now this theatre has a background 
of several thousand years of history, 
only the great high points of which 
can be noted here. First we should 
remind ourselves that in very an- 
cient times—and among nearly all 
Nature Peoples today—‘“theatre” re- 
sembled the modern school pageant 
in two respects. First, nearly every- 
body took part, for almost everyone 
in the tribe could shake a rattle, or 
beat a tom-tom, or “dance.” Second, 
“theatre” meant the weaving together 
of several of the arts—singing and 
instrumental music, the dance, cos- 
tuming, expressing the fears and joys 
and other emotions of individuals or 
the tribe as a whole, even dramatizing 


The screens were moved to suit the various scenes. 


theatre buildings or grounds, with 
specially ‘prepared scenery and cos- 
tumes. Creative architects, painters, 
and sculptors, and even electricians 
are needed. The theatre today makes 
use of modern music and _ highly 
developed musical instruments. 
Trained and experienced actors sing 
and speak their parts. Thus today 
“theatre” is a fusion of competent 
artists and craftsmen. 

We wish there were space to follow 
the history of Man’s use of “theatre” 
from the spontaneous, dance-music- 
celebration of the primitive man te 
the carefully designed theatre of to- 
day. For example, we would show 
how pantomime was used in the heroie 
East to tell the story of the heroic 
life of peoples, their legends and their 
myths, their great personages and the 
events of their history. We would 
pause long over the great Greeks of 
2500 years ago—Aeschylus, Sophocles 
and others. We would study the way | 
in which they invented a truly original | 
“theatre”, so near perfect that it has 
been little improved upon since. The 
Greeks had great poetry, actors, mu- 
sicians and musical instruments, 
choruses, dancers, a stage, an audi- 
torium, and an understanding audi- 
ence. . 
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| We would discuss the chaotic con- 


‘fition of the theatre in Europe for 
pearly 2000 years after the Greeks. 
Then we would see how, in the 1300’s 
to 1600’s, the rich merchants and the 
Kings, Dukes and Princes of north- 
ern Italy and of western Europe sup- 
ported changing kinds of “theatre.” 
Once more, as in the time of the 
Greeks, the theatre included many 
arts—music, poetry, acting, dancing. 
The orchestra, growing larger and 
larger with the invention of new 
musical instruments, paralleled the 
making of the opera and other forms 
of musical theatre. Great dramatic 
poems were acted and sung to the 
accompaniment of new kinds of music 
and a new kind of dance called The 
Ballet. The opera brought together 
several kinds of “theatre.” It included 
stage-acting, the speaking of parts, 
the singing of parts, and choruses of 
singers and of ballet dancers. 

Next we would study the appearance 
of some of the world’s greatest com- 
posers, beginning with Bach and 
Handel. Richard Wagner (1813-1883) 
took the old Norse legends and thé 
stories of the minnesingers and meis- 
tersingers and wrote operas and sym- 
phonies which many people today 
think are the greatest music ever 
written (See page 20). 

Our story would tell of the hun- 
dreds of years of church theatre— 


l. Y. Public Library 

Performance of a “mystery” play 

(based on Scripture) at Coventry, 15th 
Century, on a traveling stage. 


“mystery,” “miracle” and “morality” 
plays—and of wandering street-play- 
ers. Next came some of the world’s 
greatest playwrights who paved the 
way for the modern theatre. Espe- 
tially important was William Shakes- 
peare—whose best work was done in 
England about the time (1600) that 
Bach and other composers were writ- 
ing great music and the Italian and 
Austrian craftsmen were making the 
great musical instruments of the 


modern orchestra. 
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The Theatre of Dionysus at Athens 


Finally we would have to study the 
nearly 300 year-long “dark ages” of 
the theatre arts under the influence 
of those northwest Europeans (Brit- 
ishers especially) known as the Puri- 
tans. We would remind ourselves 
how, particularly in America during 
the conquest of the continent, the 
artists of the theatre were submerged 
under the vulgarity and imitativeness 
of the “new-rich” period after 1870. 
Like architecture and painting and 
writing, the theatre was a thoroughly 
imitative thing until the turn of the 
twentieth century. Foreign plays 
were used, the staging was mechan- 
ically done; there was very little 
original imagination used by the stage 
designers. There was practically no 
creative American play writing. 

Meanwhile the dance, as far as it 
was used in the theatre, consisted 
chiefly of such standardized mechan- 
ical things as The Ballet. As a 
separate educational art it consisted 
of little more than systems of physi- 
cal exercises. 


The Elements of 
Great Theatre 


Nevertheless the indispensable ele- 
ments of a great “theatre” had been 
formed, and after 1900 first in Europe 
and then in America they were fused 
together. Note what they were. 

1. The scene itself—the stage set, 
with painted and sculptured scenery 
—the cooperative work of stage-de- 
signers, painters, sculptors, and elec- 
trical technicians. 

2. Dancers—soloists and groups. 

3. Original plays written in poetry 
and prose. 

4. Music—accompaniments for 
poetry or prose, solo or group dance, 
choruses, solo compositions. 

Now although at various times in 
centuries of history each of these arts 
had been well developed separately, 
almost never had they all been woven 
together in the theatre at one time. 
From the vantage point of the late 
1930’s we can perhaps understand the 
reasons for the delay. The chief one 
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was that no great artist-directors had 
appeared who understood that thea- 
tre must fuse all these elements ap- 
priately together. 


The Revolution in Theatre 
Arts Begins in Europe 

Then, as the closing Victorian days 
of the 1890’s gave way to the new 
century, great creative artists emerged 
in the dance and the theatre. West- 
ern Europe,—particularly England, 
France, Germany and Russia,—was 
the scene. Several great “artist-di- 
rectors” stand out as great geniuses 
of innovation—but one man above all 
others. That was the English actor 
and artist-director, Edward Gordon 
Craig. He was the son of the great 
actress of the 1870’s, Ellen Terry. 

He designed new kinds of stage 
sets. He taught actors and dancers, 
musicians and lighting technicians 
how to work together to form a uni- 
fied production. Moreover, he wrote 
articles and books which were read 
by theatre people in other countries. 
He published his drawings of new 
kinds of stage-design. In the early 
1900’s he staged great plays in Ger- 
many, Russia, and England. 

Soon after Craig, other talented 
artist-directors appeared to experi- 
ment in many ways. There was Jac- 
ques Copeau who made the acting 
company of the Theatre du Vieux 
Colombier in Paris a great creetive 
“little theatre.” 

In Germany, Max Reinhardt fol- 
lowed Craig’s lead and steadily built 
up creative theatre companies. He 
too came to America to put on origi- 
nal stage productions. 

In Russia there was Constantine 
Stanislavsky and the Moscow Art 
Theatre, one of the world’s most 
creative organizations. It, too, played 
in the United States. 






























(The story of the emergence of the New 
Theatre in the United States will be told 
in the next issue of Scholastic. The entire 
series of five articles of Art and the Artist 
in American Life will also be interpreted 
in summary form.—Ed.) 


Drawing by the celebrated artist, Arthur Rackham (N. 


ae 
Y. Public Library) 





The Little Wild Things 


Act Il from a Play by Brewster (N. Y.) H. S. Students 
Based on Dunsany’s “‘The Kith of the Elf-Folk”’ 


Miss Charlotte Van de Water, 

teacher of English in Brewster 
(N. Y.) High School, read Lord Dun- 
sany’s story The Kith of the Elf- 
Folk to her sophomore and junior 
classes. The immediate result of the 
impact of Dunsany’s imaginative prose 
on the students themselves was that 
they decided to try to dramatize the 
fantasy for the school assembly stage 
as a classroom project. 


I the course of the year’s work 


Synopsis 


The story fell easily into three acts. 
Here’s a brief synopsis: In Act I the 
Wild Things of the marsh-lands are 
rejoicing in their immortality when 
the smallest Wild Thing, enchanted 
by the music of the cathedral bells, 
decided to get herself a soul and join 
the mortals in order to “know the 
meaning of music, and to see the in- 
ner beauty of the marsh-lands and to 
imagine Paradise.” In Act II printed 
below, she encounters the stupid be- 
wilderment of the humans who do not 
understand in the least what she is 
after and wind up by sending her to 
work in a factory full of soulless 
machines. In Act III she returns to 
her marshes after giving her soul to 
a woman badly in need of one. In 
the dramatized version, as she is tell- 
ing her marsh-sisters the story of 
her adventure among mortals, the 
machines reappear before them—stiff 
black creatures who advance in a 
mechanical and threatening dance and 
then retreat before the wrath of the 
oldest Wild Thing. Then morning 
comes, and the Wild Things too must 
go: 

“Heaven’s stars are paling, 

Skies turn misty grey; 


Now each little Wild Thing 
Scurries far away. 


10 





Each mysterious Wild Thing 
Sinks into its den, 

Till moonlight and its magic 
Calls them out again.” 


After the class as a whole had 
decided on the rough outlines of the 
play the “solitary work of real com- 
position began,” says Miss Van de 
Water. “Individuals volunteered to 
write the three acts and five songs. 
We divided the labor of making cos- 
tumes. We all felt that the play was 
on when one student brought in the 
opening song: 


In the summer evening, 
When the stars shine bright, 
Out across the marshes, 
Dancing in the light 

Come the little Wild Things 
Dancing to and fro, 

Singing in the marshes, 

And the long ago. 


Aged little Wild Things, 
We are aeons old; 
Mortals do not know us, 
So we have been told; 
Living in the woodland 
With the birds and trees; 
Sleeping on the mosses, 
Dining off the leaves. 


“Then appeared the first act, 
written in verse by still another stu- 
dent and beginning gaily: 


The moon is full, the stars are bright 
Come, join me in a dance tonight! 


“But the really thrilling moment 
came when we received a gracious 
letter permitting us to make any use 
we wished of the play, and signed— 
Dunsany!” (See opposite page.) 

Here is Act II as written and pre- 
sented by the students of Brewster 
High School: 

Scene—A country green. 
afternoon. 


Trme—Late 





CHARACTERS 


The Little Wild Thing; later, Mary Jane 
Rush. ’ 

John, whom Anna prefers. 

Billy, whom Mabel likes. 

Mabel, a milkmaid. 

Anna, who has had a little schooling 

1st woman peasant, friendly and king 

2nd woman peasant, who holds herself 
higher than the others. 

Mr. Bell, a leading man of the com. 
munity. 

Mr. Brown, a timid soul. 

The Dean. 

Other peasants. 







A folk dance is in full swing as the 
curtain rises. As the dance ends some 
peasants are talking. 






lst Woman: Were ye at the service 
this morning, Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Brown: No-o-o, I have me spring 
planting to finish. I can’t be going to 
church every morning. 

2np Woman: Ye surely missed some- 
thing when ye didn’t come this morning, 

Mr. Brown: Now maybe I did. The 
Dean were supposed to give a speech 
er something, weren’t he? 

1st Woman: Yes, but that be not what 
we were thinking. (Women laugh.) 

2np Woman: Then ye did not hear of 
the stranger girl who came to the chureh 
this morning? My, she were a strange 
looking girl, so she were. 

Mr. Brown: No, this be the first I 
heard of a strange girl in church. 

1st Woman: She came right into the 
church and sat by Mrs. Bell. The likes 
of her! 

2np WoMAN: 
wore! 

Mr. Brown: What be the clothes she 
wore? 

2np Woman: A queer dress it was. It 
looked like it was made of the reeds 
over in the marshes, woven together 
like. 

lst Woman: Poor thing. She made it 
herself maybe, the poor creature. 

Mr. Brown: Well, maybe it’s no par- 
ents she has. (He starts to walk away.) 

2np Woman: And you don’t want te 
hear the rest of the story, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown: No—I—I— 

Mr. BELL: (Joining group.) Why, how 
be ye, Mr. Brown. It’s a long time since 
yourself was out to see the dances. 

Mr. Brown: No, I’ve been too busy 
for dances. I have to be going along 
now. 

Mr. BELL: I suppose you’ve been hear- 
ing the news? 

Mr. Brown: No, I’ve been hearing no 
news. That is—I mean (He looks at the 
women and is confused. John and Anna 
join the group). 

Anna: Whatever became of the poor 
girl in the Cathedral this morning? 

lst Woman: She be in good hands. 
Mrs. Bell is taking care of her. 

Mr. Bett: The poor thing. Sure and 
I'm sorry for her. She be a likely look- 
ing child. I wonder why she would be 
doing such a thing. 

Mr. Brown: Why, what did she @ 
that were so terrible? 

Joun: Why, Mr. Brown, haven't yott 
heard it yet? 














And such clothes she 
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"Mr. Brown: No—no—I think the wo- 
" Sen were telling me. (The women glance 
meaningly at each other.) 
ist Woman: Ye be willing to hear the 
story now, be ye not, Mr. Brown? 


oxnp Woman: Ye tell him about the 
girl, Mr. Bell. He’ll maybe rather hear 


it from you. 

Mr. Bett: Well, the poor girl comes 
into the church and sits down. She be 
real quiet for a time, only she looks 
around kinda queer like. She be a queer 
girl anyway. Well, when the Dean starts 
to speak she keeps staring at him. And 
when he finishes his speech she kinda 
creeps out of the seat and she goes up 
the aisle to the Dean and while every- 
body is that still you could hear a pin 
drop she says to the Dean, “I love you,” 
like that. Sure, I think her head was 
turned by the Dean’s speech. 

ANOTHER FaRMER: (Who has joined the 
group.) Glory be! And surely them was 
her very words. 

Mr. Brown: That be queer, her saying 
such a thing. It’s crazy she must be 
surely. 

lst Woman: And that be not all she 
she said. 

Joun: What? Did she say some 
other crazy thing? 


ARTHUR RACKHAM is the illustrator 
whose name comes first to mind-at the 
mention of the Little Wild Things. such 
as we have here in this Dunsany story. 
During his long lifetime Artist Rackham 
has illustrated more than fifty books, in- 
cluding Shakespeare’s fairy plays, Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales, Rip Van Winkle, Peter Pan, 
Mother Goose, and finally an Arthur Rack- 
ham Book. 








that he were going to question that 
stranger girl today. I wonder where 
she be. 

2np Woman: Such a queer girl can do 
queer things, I be thinking. 

A Peasant Girt: Her eyes alone: tell 
ye she has the power of doing strange 
things. 

Mr. BELL: Let’s go to the Dean’s house. 
Wait, I see Mabel. Herself may have 
some news, her being at the Dean’s house 
working. (Enter Mabel and Billy. Mabel 
has a milkpail which she sets down.) 

Maset: Will everybody be listening. 
Mrs. Bell says that that stranger girl has 
left her house. She thinks she be coming 
this way. If anyone sees her will they 
















Dunsany’s letter to Miss Van de Water 


be taking her back to Mrs. Bell again. 
Let’s have another dance, now I am 
through with my milking. 

Everysopy: Hurray! (There is much 
applause.) 

Joun: Will ye be dancing with me, 
Anna? 

Anna: Why should I be dancing with 
you when there are other boys who 
would like well to be dancing with me? 
(John turns away.) 

Anna: Of course I will. 

Buty: Will you dance with me, Mabel? 

Mass: Sure, Ill be dancing with you 

as soon as I set this pail aside. 
6 (A folk dance. While everyone is 
dancing, the stranger girl comes in. She 
walks slowly and wonderingly into the 
room. She has a veil of mystery and 
sadness about her. Nobody notices her. 
She is a lonely figure, out of place in 
that gathering. She has an air of no- 
bility.) 

Anna: Why, look, John—that strange 
girl is in the corner. My, but she is 
beautiful. She looks like a princess in 
one of my story books. 

Joun: Yes—she be right pretty. Anna, 

but she can no be beating you. 
Mase: Billy, do you see what I 
do? 





lst Woman: Yes, when Mrs. Bell 
were taking her home she were 
talking of wild things and souls and 
such. She said she belonged to the 
elves and the wild things. 

Mr. Bett: The Dean thinks she be 
a child of the gypsies who camp by 
the marshes. She didn’t know what 
knives and forks were for. 

Anna: Yes, she may be a gypsy. 
There’s something about her that 
tells me she is different. 

2np Woman: Different! Why her 
hair looks as if it never saw a comb 
—and such eyes she has! 

lst Woman: Yes, poor thing. And 
she didn’t have any shoes on her 
poor feet. 

2nd Woman: It’s wild looking eyes 
she has. 

Mr. Bett: Yes, but did you be 
seeing her when she looked at the 
Dean? How her eyes became softer 
like? 

lst Woman: I be wondering why 
she—(Her voice trails off. Anna and 
John glance at each other.) 

Anna: Maybe she do be liking the 
Dean. He has such a nice way with 
him and his voice is nice sounding 
in the Cathedral. 

2nD Woman: Anna, ye be having 
queer notions in your head since ye 
came back from your schooling. 

Asr Woman: Yes, only the other 
night Anna were saying that she 
thought John would be nice but for 
all his freckles. 

2np Woman: Yes, she were saying 
that she liked John better than any 
other boy. She be almost as bad 
as that stranger girl. 

Joun: Do you really be meaning 
that, Anna? (Anna runs to another 
group.) 

Mr. Brown: She be a right nice 
@rl, Johnny. (Johnny joins the 

group.) 

Mr. Bett: The Dean were saying 
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Buty: No, what do you be seeing? 

Mase: Well, ye have eyes and I 
can’t be seeing things for ye. Look 
over in that corner. 

Bitty: O-o-h! How pretty she be! 
(He stares.) 


Maset: Wake tp, Billy. Ye be 
stepping on my toe. (All have no- 
ticed the girl and break up into 
groups looking at her.) 


Mr. Bett: Can she be the stranger 
girl? Why, she be beautiful now. 
(A hubbub arises. The stranger does 
not realize that the talk is about her. 
She advances and seems to be talk- 
ing to herself.) 

THE STRANGER: It is just as I 
dreamed it would be. So beautiful. 
Life. I am really living now. The 
dance, the music. My heart is filled 
with joy. The joy of being alive. 
The joy of being a mortal and of 
being able to worship God and of 
seeing everything beautiful. . . . The 
wild things said there would be also 
sorrow. But there can be no sorrow 
here. (She notices that the music 
has stopped.) Oh, why did you stop 
dancing? And the wonderful music? 
Ah, but it was glorious while it 
lasted. . . . But this is so different. 
Why don’t you say something? 
Speak! Am I not a human being 
now? Don’t you feel as I do? Ah, 
the lovely color of your dresses! But 
I cannot forget the marshes. The 
silence and the peace, the rustling 
of the rushes and the sparkling 
water. I loved the marshes until I 
heard the cathedral bells. They kept 
calling me. I still hear them chim- 
ing—O come, come, little wild thing. 
(Wildly) Say something! Speak! I 
must do something! Let me sing to 
you, and then you will speak. Let 
me sing to you of the beauty of the 
marshes. 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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Oh! Where Is My 
Wandering Home Tonight? 


By Frank B. Latham 


ACH year since 1930 an in- 
E creasing number of trailers have 

been seen on our highways, 
following the sun south in the winter 
and ranging north, east and west in 
the summer. 
filling stations, on the outskirts of 
towns, and in private and city owned 
trailer camps throughout the nation 
one can see these caravans parked 
for the night, or for a longer stay. 
The trailer—a “parlor, bedroom and 
bath” on wheels—has aroused the 
curiosity of most people, caused 
others to develop “traileritis,’ and 
prompted several observers of our 
social and economic scene to make 
some very broad statements on its 
future possibilities. 

“Roger Babson, famed economist, 
has stirred the country with a pre- 
diction that half our population will 
come to live in trailers,” remarked 
Philip H. Smith of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers; “but I don’t 
find any trailer manufacturers agree- 
ing with him.” According to a survey 
by Advertising Almanac Services of 
New York City: “Trailer men are 
divided as to the future of house 
trailers .... All agree, however, that 
the immediate future is an extended 
use for travel and vacation purposes.” 
Others wonder what laws will be 
passed to regulate trailers; whether 
the trailer will be declared a vehicle 
and taxed as one, or declared a house 
and taxed accordingly; and what 
effect these “rolling homes” will have 
on schools and on young people. 

An editorial in Scholastic, March 6, 
asked students to grasp this oppor- 
tunity of studying a growing social 
problem, and to join the parade of 
prophets who have gone on record 
at this early date. A great many 
students answered this challenge. 
One teacher remarked tisat her stu- 
dents were surprisingly “anti-trailer” 
in their discussions. They seemed to 
feel that the trailer was a menace to 
the “home and fireside,” and de- 
stroyed qualities of good citizenship. 
The teacher wondered, however, if 
they would change their minds when 
spring fever gets serious and the open 
road beckons. 

The school problem was well dis- 
cussed by Harvey Johnson, Tripp 
Public School, Tripp, South Dakota. 
“Taxpayers ....” he says, “would 
object very strongly to paying for the 
education of the trailer children 
whose parents do not pay anything 
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On vacant lots behind, ° 


~ Shanks in Colliers 
“Listen, Ohio! Be a little careful where 


you throw your dishwater, please!” 
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All the comforts and conveniences of home. 


into the schools . .°. . Children should 
not be taken from one school to an- 
other during the school year if 
possible. Each school has a different 
system which would confuse the chil- 
dren and retard their development 
.... To make it all in one or two 
sentences, I would say that summer 
travel is very educational to all.... 
but winter travel would be a check to 
the development of their mind and 
body.” Investigations show that trailer 
children go to school just as they 
would at home, and have an amazing 
knowledge of geography. In ‘some 
States their parents put up a small 
deposit for books, but get the deposit 
back when they leave. Some com- 
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munities even, send the school bus 
the trailer camp to take the children | 
to school. In tourist areas, such ag | 
Florida, trailerites are welcomed 

because they bring money into the 

States. But in other States certain 

businessmen argue that these people 

are tax dodgers who try to get free 

services from the community. Trai]- 

erites reply that they pay their share 

of taxes, particularly on gasoline. Ip 

some States the gasoline tax usually 

helps pay for other services besides 

road building. 

Mary Puznak of Edison High 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
writes: “The old proverb, ‘A rolling 
stone gathers no moss,’ can be made 
to apply to America’s new gypsy 
fever .... A little gypsy blood adds 
color, but a little is enough. We 
need what our community can do for 
us. Why be selfish and accept every- 
thing without a little of the sacrifices 


and labors that might be ours if ‘] 


things were fairly on a give-and-take 
basis?” 
Declares Joyce Hayes of Edison 


Pinches Pleasure Trailer Corp. 
Or, at least, many of them. 


High School: “It’s my opinion that 
Mr. and Mrs. Trailer Owner may be 
having one grand time roaming about 
the country in their portable home 
and evading rent and real estate’ 
taxes, but I can’t readily imagine 
Uncle Sam sitting back and allowing — 
them to continue it.” 

Since these two letters hit a very 
sensitive part of a trailerite’s nature 
let’s hear Meyer ‘Berger, writing @ 
the N. Y. Times, offer a defense 
“Close to 700,000 trailerites followed 
the sun this Winter... . Of that num- 
ber less than 3 per cent were without 
permanent roots in some home State 
The great majority were men 
women well past middle age who own, 
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dwellings and business prop- 


aties back home, pay taxes on them 


and use trailers only to escape the 
fgors of Northern Winters... . A 
great many are pensioners of the 
government or large corporations 

: many are sick with sinus, 
rheumatism and other bodily ills that 
respond to the warm sun’s rays.” 
Answering hotel men who quote 
Roger Babson to prove that trailers 
will ruin their business, trailerites 
contend that few can afford to spend 
the Summer in a hotel and without 
trailers they would never travel to 
Florida or California. 

Most city officials and businessmen 
have not objected to the use of 
trailers to “see America first.” But 
when the trailerite settled down for 
a stay the problem became more 
serious. Fortune Magazine contends 
that only half of the estimated 100,000 
people actually live in trailers per- 
manently. Certain cities, however, 
have a definite trailer problem. De- 
troit officials don’t know what to do 
about dozens of trailer families that 
have settled within the city limits. 
In Lansing, Michigan, over 1,800 
people moved out of houses and into 
trailers. This helped solve the hous- 
ing problem for the moment but 
officials are wondering about future 
regulations. Discussing this problem, 
Lillian Curtis of Lake View High 
School, Chicago, Illinois, says: “Each 
community should tax the trailer 
camps a certain amount for each 
trailer. This tax is to be in propor- 
tion to the amount the owners of real 
estate in the community pay to cover 
water, sanitary facilities, garbage re- 
moval and other conveniences... .” 
Warns Stanley B. Kane of New 
Rochelle High School, New Rochelle, 
New York: “The trailer making busi- 


Here is the latest in safety and super- 
comfort. Its third-wheel suspension en- 
tirely removes all weight from power 


car. Price, $2495, f.o.b. factory. 
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Trailers Crowd Highways 
and Tourist Camps — Are 
They Vehicles or Homes? 


MoToR 


Here we see wifey preparing a very, 
very early breakfast for hubby, in the 
background, fixing his fishing tackle. 


ness is rapidly becoming a fifty mil- 
lion dollar industry. It is granted 
that a regulation of this industry is 
necessary because of the social, finan- 
cial and health problems that are in- 
volved. This regulation, however, 
should not take the form of severe 
or exacting laws for the industry is 
still in its youth .... too much super- 
vision can ‘easily kill it.” 

To fight the menace of harsh laws 
or heavy taxes the Trailer Coach 
Manufacturing Association has been 
organized. It is arguing the much 
debated question: “Is the trailer a 
vehicle or a house?” and contends 
that the trailer is an automobile 
accessory. It wants trailers defined 
as vehicles, and licensed and taxed as 





such: Certain cities are trying to tax 
them as homes; a procedure that 
would make the taxes much heavier. 
The Association, as well as the Tin 
Can Tourists of the World (97,000 
members), and the Automobile Tour- 
ists Association (5,000 members), is 
working for necessary State laws for 
the health and safety of trailerites 
and the public.! Particular atten- 
tion has been given to safe methods 
of hitching trailers on to cars. On 
our crowded roads most drivers are 
too busy dodging other cars without 
having to worry about dodging a run- 
away trailer, weaving down a moun- 
tain road bound for nowhere. 
Trailerites are cautioned about driv- 
ing more than 45 miles an hour 
particularly on wavy roads, which 
will make a trailer leap into the air, 
and probably wreck the whole out- 
fit. Manufacturers also warn that 
most trailers are not safe to ride in. 
They are too light and are likely to 
be as uncomfortable as a rowboat in 
a hurricane. 

Trailer makers, therefore, want 
certain laws, but they wonder—If 
strict regulations come can taxes be 
far behind? This is why most of 
them go slow on the housing idea and 
talk merely about “selling a vacation.” 
They point out, too, that no trailer 
ever built is really housing in the 
sense of a real home, and the lack of 
privacy and elbow room will cause 
members of a family soon to get on 
each other’s nerves if not at each 
other’s throats. Trailer makers usually 

(Concluded on page 25) 





1In all but five States house trailers must 
be registered, and in all but six a registration 
fee must be paid. In 30 States trailers are 
taxed as personal property. Other regula- 
tions passed by Western States: Oregon re- 
quires that trailers be equipped with sani- 
tary appliances. Nevada’s police check up 
on trailer camp health conditions. Arizona 
permits only overnight camping of trailers 
along roadsides. The Colorado Board of 
Health has sent out model plans calling for 
space for 60 automobiles and trailers and 
every city is urged to build trailer camps. 
California is considering a law to provide 
complete State regulation of trailer camps. 
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Uncle Sam Again Digs in 
To Aid Coal Industry 


Government regulation of the soft coal 
industry was re-established a fortnight 
ago when President Roosevelt signed 
the Guffey-Vinson Coal Bill. Like the 
old act which it replaces, the Guffey- 
Vinson measure seeks to fix prices and 
prevent cut-throat competition in the 
“sick” coal industry. 

The first coal bill was passed in 1935. 
It created a national soft coal commis- 
sion of five men which regulated 
wages, hours of work, the sale 
of coal, and fixed fair prices in 
order to restore the industry’s 
health. In twenty-three years 
between 1912 and 1936 there have 
been nineteen investigations of 
the coal industry by officials. 
Four times federal troops had to 
be called to prevent bloodshed. 
Ever since the World War the 


remarks: “By an odd coincidence Great 
Britain and the United States each took 
a crucial step . .. recently ... to con- 
trol the coal industry. .. . In each coun- 
try that industry is “sick,” but the con- 
trast in the two methods chosen is 
interesting. . . . Here a New Deal: gov- 
ernment regarded as liberal, is 
about . .. to enforce monopolistic con- 
ditions. . . . In Britain, a government 


Under the plan announced by Prime 
Minister Stanley Baldwin the govern. 
ment will take over coal property and 
pay the owners $329,000,000 during a 
fifteen-year period. The owners wanted 
twice as much but the government re. 
fused to meet their price. When al 
properties have been bought the goy. 
ernment will be able to combine com. 
panies, increase efficiency, and loge 
worn out mines. Our Guffey-Vinson 
Bill makes no such effort to cut down 
over-p*oduction and conserve our coal 
resources, although experts insist 
that it should do it. Labor party 








market for soft coal has de- 
creased because of competition by 
electricity and fuel oil. In an 
effort to capture a share of this 
shrinking market coal operators 
cut prices and slashed miners’ 
wages down to levels that meant 
acute privation. 

Efforts to restore order in the 
coal industry were halted when 
the Supreme Court declared the 
first Guffey Act  unconstitu- 
tional. In a 6-3 decision the 
Court said coal mining was a 
local business and wages, hours 
and prices could not be regu- 
lated by the federal government. 
Chief Justice Hughes, however, 
joined the minority in a 5-4 de- 
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leaders argue that the British 
government is merely using pub- 
lic money to aid hard-pressed 
coal owners by taking unproduc- 
tive mines off their hands. 


Congress Neglects Our 
“First Line of Defense” 


During the present world arma- 
ment race the United States is 
spending one billion dollars a 
year on its army and navy. Off- 
cials believe this will provide us 
with plenty of protection in case 
of war. But at the same time 
Congress has neglected to build 
up our “first line of defense”— 
the Department of State. It is al- 
lowing Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull only $17,763,000 to pay the 
4400 men and women in our for- 
eign service. 

In an article in Harpers maga- 
zine, Hubert Herring explains 
that the President is given the 
power to handle our foreign af- 
fairs and conclude treaties with 








cision declaring that the price- 
fixing provisions of the Act 
should have been upheld. 

The new Act was written to 
conform to this decision. The industry 
is divided into 23 districts, each having 
its own. board of ‘coal operators to 
recommend prices. The final word on 
prices rests with the newly appointed 
National Bituminous Coal Commission. 
To pay for the cost of regulation the 
Act taxes all coal mines at % per cent. 
An additional tax of 19% per cent is 
levied on coal companies that refuse 
to obey the Coal Commission. The new 
Act does not attempt to regulate labor 
relations. The Commission feels that 
if it can keep prices from-falling dras- 
tically, John L. Lewis’ powerful United 
Mine Workers union can handle labor 
matters with employers. And since the 
Supreme Court reversed its Guffey Act 
decision in upholding the Wagner Act 
the United Mine Workers’ position is 
much stronger. (Schol., May 1, p. 24.) 

The N. Y. Times opposes the Act be- 
cause it gives coal operators a monopoly 
of coal selling which they can use to raise 
prices and ignore the public interest. It 
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Herblock in Greenville (S. C.) News 
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that is called conservative has adopted 
the course of outright nationalization 
(government ownership and operation of 
the mines.)” 

Although our post office and school 
systems are run by the government, 
here in America conservatives bitterly 
fight any extension of government own- 
ership and operation. But N. Y. Times 
writer, Ferdinand Kuhn, Jr.. reminds 
us that “hard headed” British Conserva- 
tive leaders don’t hesitate to use “so- 
cialistic’ methods if they will do the 
job better. “As long ago as 1885 a 
wealthy business man named Joseph 
Chamberlain forced conservatives to ac- 
cept higher taxes and other reforms in 
return for the security they enjoyed... .” 
Now, Chancellor of the Exchequer Nev- 
ille Chamberlain, son of Joseph, has pro- 
posed a very high tax on business profits 
to help pay for the huge rearmament 
program. Business men howled but the 
tax will be approved regardless (Schol., 
May 8, p. 14.) 


nations, with the approval of the 
Senate. The Secretary of State 
has become the aide of the Presi- 
dent in carrying on such work 
and is the number one member of the 
President’s cabinet. Besides the Secre- 
tary’s close assistants and department 
chiefs there are scores of ambassadors, 
ministers, consuls and vice-consuls who 
represent this nation in foreign countries. 
Calling for a shake-up in the interests of 
efficiency and safety, Herring writes: 
“When war comes the President will 


‘need a great Department of State, an 


alert foreign service, and a corps of am- 
bassadors and ministers who will not be- 
tray us... . The President can give us the 
machinery and the men for a new and 
effective agency for peace. It is not 
inevitable that the United States must be 
involved in the world’s wars.” 

He further explains that although the 
foreign service requires able men, it pays 
them poorly and does not provide for the 
rapid advancement of young men. It is 
difficult for a man without an inde- 
pendent income to rise very high in the 
service, and, too often, Herring says, 
posts are given to faithful party workers. 
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Adams’ verses. They have 
ysed them to wrap packages and 
start fires ever since he began to 
publish his daily newspaper section 
of verse and prose, when he was only 
twenty-two years old. His column, 
which has won him fame and for- 
tune as F. P. A., was born in Chicago 
(his own birthplace in 1881), first 
appearing in the Chicago Journal. 

Chicago is the city of Adams’ early 
memories. He says that there, as a 
boy, “In our yard, near the drying 
shirts and socks, I planted nastur- 
tiums and four o’clocks.” At the 
World’s Fair in Chicago, 1893, for the 
first time he spoke to a girl without 
an introduction, pretending to be a 
high school man although he was only 
in the seventh grade. Later he did 
graduate from the Armour Scientific 
Academy. After being a freshman 
at the University of Michigan, 1899- 
1900, he stopped going to school. 

For a brief time he “wrote a very 
little insurance” in the same building, 
the Marquette, where a dozen years 
later Edgar Lee Masters composed 
his Spoon River Anthology. Then he 
“nlunged into journalism.” 

His plunge took him to New York 
in 1904. His musical-comedy, Lo, 
written about 1909 with O. Henry, 
never did get to New York, but about 


EOPLE for years have been 
Peers away Franklin Pierce 


that time his first verse-book, Tobog-’ 


ganing on Parnassus, proved by sales 
the widening popularity of his hu- 
morous stanzas. His column ran in 
the New York Evening Mail for ten 
years as “Always in Good Humour.” 

Finding that title hard to live with 
in cold, rainy weather, he changed 
the name when he carried his col- 
umn to the New York Tribune in 
1914, calling it “The Conning Tower.” 
A conning tower (according to the 
Oxford Dictionary) is “especially the 
shot-proof pilot house of an iron- 
clad.” Conning also means “studying 
and scrutinizing;” thus it aptly 
describes Adams. 

“The Conning Tower” appeared 
almost daily for nearly a quarter of 
a century, except for several years 
when Adams served in the World 
War, of which he says, “I didn’t fight, 
and I didn’t shoot, But, General, how 
I did salute!” The column belonged 
first to the New York World; then 
to the New York Herald Tribune, to 
which it is now lost because of 
F. P. A’s. recent sit-down strike 
against a cut in his $20,000 a year 
salary, 
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“ foetry Comer 


F. PA. 
(Franklin P. Adams ) 


Adams has published a number of 
“mocking and impudent” volumes, 
In Other Words, Something Else 
Again, and So There. 

Adams’ verse is usually written in 
honest rhymes for he has a low 
opinion of free verse, believing that it 
is merely a money-getting device 
used because 

* “The editors 

Buy it 
At 

So much 
A 


Line.” 

In longer poems, like Christopher 
Columbus, Noah Webster, and Horace 
and the Bore, he arouses his readers’ 
chuckles with “rackety rhythms” 
filled with sheer nonsense and silli- 
ness. In briefer poems, like most of 
his fellows, he uses conventional 
verse forms, saving the funniest twist 
for the end of each poem, in the 
manner of a good joke. 


The Rich Man 


The rich man has his motorcar, 
His country and his town estate. 

He smokes a fifty-cent cigar 
And jeers at Fate. 


He frivols through the livelong day, 
He knows not Poverty her pinch. 
His lot seems light, his heart seems gay, 
He has a cinch. 


Yet though my lamp burns low and 
dim, 
Though I must slave for livelihood— 
Think you that I would change with 
him? 
You bet I would! 


Signal Service 


Time-table! Terrible and hard 

To figure! At some station lonely 
We see this sign upon the card: 
* 


We read thee wrong; the untrained eye 
Does not see always with precision. 

The train we thought to travel by 

7 


Again, undaunted, we look at 

The hieroglyphs, and as a rule a 
Small double dagger shows us that 
t 


And when we take a certain line 
On Tues., Wednes., Thurs., Fri., Sat., 
or Monday, 
We're certain to detect the sign: 


Heck Junction—Here she comes! Fit! 
Whiz! 
A scurry—and the train has flitted! 
Again we look. We find it—viz., 


Threugh hieroglyphic seas we wade— 
Print is so cold and so unfeeling. 
The train we await at Neverglade 


f 


Now hungrily the sheet we scan, 
Grimy with travel, thirsty, weary, 


And then—nothing is sadder than 
“ 


Yet, curséd as is every sign 
The cussedest that we can quote is 


This treacherous and deadly line: 
* 


*Train 20: Stops on signal only. 

+Runs only on North-west division. 

tTrain does not stop at Ashtabula. 

§$10 extra fare ex. Sunday. 

||Train does not stop where time 
omitted. 

{Connects with C. & A. at Wheeling. 

[>No diner on till after Erie. 

**Subject to change without notice. 


To amuse himself, Adams plays 
the harmonica, goes to the theatre 
(no movies), visits his farm in the 
country, plays tennis and goes to see 
all the big matches, and entertains 
well-known writers. 

His own Diary, called Diary of Our 
Own Samuel Pepys (Simon and 
Schuster) over four million words 
long, culled from his columns, ap- 
peared in book-form recently, dedi- 
cated to his children, Anthony, 
Timothy, Persephone, and Jonathan 
Adams. It is a fascinating record of 
the daily life of a twentieth century 
American who “knows all, sees all, 
hears all.” 

The Melancholy Lute, selected 
songs of thirty years, was published 
last year. 

DOROTHY EMERSON. 


The poems above are reprinted from 
The Melancholy Lute, by Franklin 
Pierce Adams, copyright 1936, published 
by the Viking Press, Inc., New York. 
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the World 








History of Dirigibles 
Blotted With Tragedy 


While being towed to her mooring mast 
last week at the Lakehurst Naval Station, 
in New Jersey, the German dirigible Hin- 
denburg—largest lighter-than-air-craft in 
the world—suddenly became a torch that 
brought death to thirty-five persons out 
of its ninety-seven passengers and crew. 
One member of the ship’s ground crew 
was killed. Quick work by American sail- 
ors and members of the ground crew 
saved many more from a fiery 
death. 

Captain Ernst Lehman, veteran 
dirigible officer, died of his in- 
juries but Captain Max Pruss, 
commander of the airship, was 
expected to live. Dr. Hugo 
Eckener, builder of the Hinden- 
burg and the world’s foremost au- 
thority on dirigibles, was stunned 
by the news. He said that several 
threatening letters had been re- 
ceived by the operators of the Hin- 
denburg, and, in view of this, there 
was a possibility that the ship was 
deliberately destroyed. He added 
that he wanted to believe some 
natural explosion caused the de- 
struction of the ship. Experts on 
the scene were divided over the 
cause of the tragedy. A spark of 
static electricity may have been 
the cause. The ship must have 
picked up electricity from the 
storms she skirted before the at- 
tempt to land. Others believe a 
spark from the motor exhaust may have 
been the cause. 

When the ship is lowered it is cus- 
tomary to release the hydrogen that fills 
the huge bag and this may have been 
ignited by lightning or a spark. Discus- 
sing these possibilities, Dr. Eckener said 
he had urged authorities to use helium 
gas instead of the very explosive hydro- 
gen. Why didn’t the Hindenburg use 
helium instead of hydrogen? Germans 
said hydrogen was used because its 
greater lifting qualities would make the 
Hindenburg more profitable, and it was 
much cheaper than helium. Commercial 
helium costs $75 a thousand cubic feet 
and hydrogen only $2. The only other 
supply of the gas is held in reserve by 
the United States Government. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt indicated in 1935 that he 
would allow foreign nations to buy this 
helium for experimental and non-mili- 
tary purposes, but his offer was not ac- 
cepted. Now, the Senate Naval Affairs 
Committee has rushed a bill to the 
Senate making available the Govern- 
ment’s supply of helium on better terms. 

Since the German Count Zeppelin began 
his experiments in 1859 the troubles of 
lighter than air ships have been numer- 
ous. The world production of these air- 
ships has been 151. Of the total only one 
major vessel, the veteran Graf Zeppelin, 
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is now operating, A sister ship of the 
Hindenburg is nearing completion in Ger- 
many and the German-built Los Angeles, 
of the United States Navy, is used only 
for experimental work. One hundred and 
forty six of the 151 airships use hydrogen, 
and half of them have burned. Three 
of our huge airships, all using helium, 
have crashed but did not catch on fire. 
The Shenandoah was torn in two during 





Pease in Newark Evening News 


FRIGHTFULNESS—1937 


a storm in 1925, killing 14 men; the Akron, 
our largest dirigible, crashed at sea in 
1933, bringing death to 73 men; and her 
sister ship, the Macon, plunged into the 
sea in 1935, but most of her crew were 
saved. The Macon and Akron wrecks 
were allegedly caused by poor construc- 
tion work in American factories. Maybe 
German engineers and American helium 
can be combined for the sake of safety 
and progress. 

Observers believe the Hindenburg dis- 
aster may be a serious blow to the ad- 
vancement of lighter than air craft. Cham- 
pions of such craft had just begun to hope 
that the United States would resume its 
use of large dirigibles for military pur- 
poses and also aid the commercial use of 
these ships. The success of the German 
enterprises, which had sent the Hinden- 
burg and Graf Zeppelin on 85 oceanic 
crossings without an accident, were being 
used to support their case. They argued 
that America, with a world monopoly of 
non-inflammable helium gas, should take 
the lead in airship development. Severai 
Congressmen now predict that the Hin- 
denburg disaster will end the drive for 
an airship building program. Various 
agencies, including the Federal Aviation 
Commission and many scientists, have 
urged such a program but disagreements 
among navy officials have tied up plans. 


. force to that area. 





Anarchist Uprising 
Checked in Barcelona 


An uprising of Anarchists in Catalonig) 
threatened last week to split the Loyalist” 
forces which are fighting General Franco's © 
Rebel armies. Serious street fighting be.” 
tween Anarchists and Catalan Govern.” 
ment troops in the capital city of Bar- 
celona cost the lives of over 400 people, 
President Luis Companys of Catalonia hag 
put the government in the hands of qa” 
four-man directorate and desperate efa 

forts are being made to restore 
order. & 

Catalonia has been given full” 
rights of self-government by the 
Spanish Loyalist Government of 
Valencia—its relation to the Loy~ 
alist Government being similar to 
that of an American State to the 
United States Government in 
Washington. Throughout the civil 
war the Anarchists in Catalonia 
have refused to cooperate with 
Loyalist authorities. They do not 
trust any government very far and 
demand that an individual be 
given the greatest possible free- 
dom from governmental interfer- 
ence. This ideal has led them to 
oppose much necessary discipline 
and has hampered the Catalan 
officials. 

Around Bilbao the hard-pressed 
Basque troops gave ground slow- 
ly before the army of General 
Emilio Mola. In one thrust the 
Basques trapped an Italian Rebel 
column near Burmeo and_ General 
Mola was forced to send a_ rescue 
Over 5,000 women 
and children were taken from Bilbao 
in vessels bound for France. General 
Franco, Rebel leader, opposed the evac- 
uation, contending that it would make 
Bilbao harder to capture. But when 
Rebel ships tried to stop the vessels 
carrying refugees the British battleship 
Royal Oak forced the Rebels to with- 
draw. Following the Rebel bombing of 
the unprotected Basque town of Guer- 
nica, members of the Non-intervention 
Committee considered an appeal for both 
sides to cease such activity. But the 
meeting was thrown into confusion when 
German Ambassador Joachim von Rib- 
bentrop opposed this appeal. 

The old question of planes versus bat- 
tleships was reopened for argument when 
Loyalist bombers destroyed the Espana— 
the Rebel’s only battleship—when she 
tried to halt a British ship bound for 
Bilbao with food supplies. Built in 1913, 
the Espana lacked the most moder 
equipment, but this was believed to be 
the first time in warfare that a battle- 
ship had been sunk by an air attack. 
Will powerful air fleets render battle-° 
ships useless in a future war? Airmen” 
think so. Naval officers angrily declare 
that battleships are well-protected. 
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iterany Leads 


PULITZER 

The Pulitzer Awards for Achievement 
in Journalism and Letters have come 
round again and the following decisions 
have been announced by Columbia’s 
Nicholas Murray Butler: 

Novel: Gone With the Wind, by Mar- 
garet Mitchell (Macmillan). Breathes 
there a man, woman or child who doesn’t 
know that it’s about the Civil War and 
the Reconstruction Days; that it’s 1037 
pages long; that already over 1,350,000 
copies have been sold (some in cut-rate 
drug stores); and that a small war is 
now being waged in Hollywood over the 
cating of the book for the movies. 
Runner-up for the prize (all these Pulit- 
wr prizes carry a sugar-plum of $1000 
beside the honor of the thing) was Wal- 
ter Edmond’s Drums Along the Mohawk, 
which was our choice. Margaret Mitchell 
lives in Atlanta, Ga.; was educated at 
the Washington Seminary in Atlanta; is 
married to John R. Marsh, and is being 
sued by a Miss Susan Lawrence Davis 
for alleged plagiarism to the tune of 
$5000 for each copy of the book sold. 
This would amount to the tidy sum of 
$6,500,000,000. 

Play: You Can’t Take It With You, by 
George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart. An 
engaging play about a family of nuts 
much less wearing to watch than to live 
with. Mr. Kaufman learned what it felt 
like to be a Pulitzer winner once before 
with his Of Thee I Sing, satire on super- 
patriotism, written in collaboration with 
Morrie Ryskind and Ira Gershwin. Mr. 
Kaufman was born in Pittsburgh, worked 
® several newspapers before he settled 
down to collaborating on a steady string 
df successes. Mr. Hart is a native of 
New York City, was partly responsible 
fot Face the Music, The Great Waltz, As 
Mousands Cheer. 
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Vandamm 
Things like this go on constantly in 
the gay and hilarious Pulitzer prize-win- 
ning play, You Can’t Take It With You. 


Poetry: A Further Range, by Robert 
Frost (Holt). One. of America’s best 
loved poets, Mr. Frost has won the same 
prize twice before for his Collected Poems 
and New Hampshire. No one begrudges 
this honor to this poet, but it seems 
strange that someone else could not have 
been found among the younger gener- 
ation in America. 

Just before Robert Frost received 
news of his Pulitzer Prize he learned 
that he had been elected to the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society in Phil- 
adelphia—a society founded by Benja- 
min Franklin and to whose ranks poets 
are admitted very rarely. 

History: The Flowering of New 
England, by Van Wyck Brooks. The 
author has described his book as “the 
first of a number of volumes in which 
I hope to. sketch the literary history of 
the United States.” It covers the period 
1815-1865 in New England literary his- 
tory. Mr. Brooks, a Harvard man, is well 
known as editor, instructor, writer. 

Biography: Hamilton Fish: The Inner 
History of the Grant Administration, by 
Allan Nevins who received a similar 
award in 1933 for his book on Grover 
Cleveland. Mr. Nevins was born at Camp 
Point, Ill.; educated at the Univ. of Ill- 
inois; is now a professor of American 
history at Columbia University. 

Journalism: The prize for reporting 
was shared by the following: John J. A. 
O’Neill of the New York Herald Tribune; 
William L. Laurence of the New York 
Times; Gobind Behari Lal, of the New 
York American; Howard Walter Blake- 
slee, of the Associated Press; David Dietz 
of the Scripps-Howard newspapers. John 
Whitefield Owens, editor of The Balti- 
mere Sun won the prize for editorial 
writing; and Anne O’Hare McCormick 
of the New York Times for dispatches 
and feature articles from Europe. 


Phrase Origins 
By Alfred H. Holt 


highfalutin. The fact that this can be 
spelled six difierer’ ways indicates the 
uncertainty as to its derivation. Dutch 
verlooten and Yiddish’ hifelufelem have 
been invoked, as well as English high- 
flighting, -fluting, -flying, and flown. 
The best bet, I think, is that it is simply 
a sonorous and elaborate mispronuncia- 
tion of one of the latter group; this seems 
the more plausible because its precise 
meaning is “high-flown.” 


hill billy. This nickname for the 
backwoods mountaineers has been in 
print since 1904, but people have become 
acutely conscious of them only in recent 
years through what is sometimes called 
the magic of radio. The “billy” is simply 
derived from the name Billy, in the ab- 
stract sense of a “fellow”; somewhat as 
the panhandler or the gyp artist with 
cheap furs or tires to sell hails you as 
“Buddy” or “Mac.” 


hoosegow. This disreputable-appear- 
ing word (rhyming with “snooze-how”) 
is a direct descendant of one of the 
noblest Romans of them all: judicatum. 
It comes from the Mexican via the 
Spanish, juzgado, court. There is some- 
thing reassuring in the revelation that 
“court” has come to mean “jail.” 


humbug. The origin of this word for 
a fraud is not known; it may be from 
Irish uim bog, soft copper (used in de- 
basing the coinage). 


jitters, jittery. The authorities offer 
no etymology for this convenient term for 
dizzy, irritable, on edge. Let me suggest 
that you try to say “chatter” with your 
teeth chattering; you will, I think, find 
yourself saying “jitter.” 


jump. “Jump on,” slang term for 
“rebuke severely,” is of interest because 
it is a literal translation of the Latin 
insultare, to leap upon, from which in- 
sult comes. 


keen. The sedate Webster gives “nif- 
ty” as a synonym for this in its latest 
slang sense; as in “It was a keen pic- 
ture,” meaning a splendid movie. In its 
earlier, and still popular, colloquial 
usage, “I was keen about it,” meaning 
enthusiastic, it dates back in the Ox- 
ford English Dictionary, to 1714: “They 
were not so keen upon coming in them- 
selves.” Both senses sprout, I suppose, 
from the fact that a sharp ax is a desir- 
able one. 


leave no stone unturned. During the 
lean years of depression, many of us 
have known the brutal goading of this 
challenge. In origin, it had to do, not 
with finding a job, but with buried 
treasure. The slippery old Delphic oracle, 
that knew all the answers and was as 
famous for loopholes as a Swiss cheese, 
gave this infallible recipe, according to 
Euripides, for finding a hoard that had 
been cached by a fleeing general. 


Reprinted from Phrase Origins by Al- 
fred H. Holt, copyright, 1936, by per- 
mission of Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
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One night in 1547 two boy babies were born in London. One was the 
Prince of Wales for whom the bells rang out; the other was young Tom Canty 
born in Offal Court off Pudding Lane in one of the feuler parts of the city, 
and heir to exactly nothing but an old family tradition of pickpocketing. Here 
are the two boys sometime later. That’s Bobby Mauch (the Prince) in the 
top picture, surrounded by lords and ladies of King Henry VIII’s court. In 
the lower picture is Billy Mauch (the Pauper) having a difficult time with his 
father about the day’s gleanings. The two boys meet in the palace garden 
(where young Tom had no business being) and exchange clothes, just for a lark. 


and 


The Pauper — 


HE foreword to Mark Twain’s The Prince ad 

the Pauper reads “this is not a history, bupy 
tale of once upon a time, so it may have happened 
it may not have happened, but it could hay 
happened.” The last time the movies made Thy 
Prince and the Pauper both roles were played 
one person—and a girl at that. This time, thank 
to the Warner and Mauch brothers, things gp 
made more convincing. The Mauch twins ap 
so much alike that’s it’s easy to see why the whale 
English court could have been fooled if the 
really had happened. Which is Bobby? Which Billy 








From here on things grow complicated. The real 
prince, dressed in rags, finds himself wandering 
about London and unable to get back inte 
palace to prove his identity; while the poor m 
prince is pronounced balmy by members of the 
court when he protests that he is young Tom 
Canty of Offal Court and very anxious to get back 
where he came from. Here’s Bluff King Hal laid 
low and about to die, little suspecting that the 
nervous urchin before him isn’t his son at a 
Back of ali this confusion is that rascal, the 
of Hertford, who plans on crowning the mock 
prince and making himself Lord High Protector 


SCHOLASTIG 








The real prince wanders by accident into 
a part of the city near Offal Court and 
gets collared and dragged home by papa 
Canty who thinks he’s his own son. Things 
begin to happen thick and f in a 
manner a little more cinematic than 
Twain: the young prince is dragged off 
to a robbers’ retreat by Canty; the Earl of 
Hertford attempts to make things safer 
for himself and his plan by dispatching 
some of the King’s Guard to find and kill 
the real prince; Miles Hendon, a young 
soldier looking for adventure, befriends 
the young prince and follows him to the 
ruffians’ hangout. Hendon rescues the 
prince about a dozen times, and news 
comes that the coronation is about to 
take place, with the wrong “King” crowned. 








The coronation scenes are the big show of the picture. Here 
it all is: bedecked earls, dukes, foreign potentates, altar boys, 
guards, the Archbishop himself. Besides all this you and the 
rest of the audience know that the genuine prince is advancing 
nearer and nearer as the coronation solemnly goes on. 





The two boys have to do a lot of explaining before this solemn length of Westminster Abbey. That handsome man lolling in 
oll concourse of people is convinced that the crown rightly belongs the presence of the king is the hero Miles Hendor, who, having 
naa on the head of the dirty young ragamuffin who has just dodged saved the king’s life, is rewarded by the right conferred on 

. Past all the King’s Guard and done a 100-yard dash dewn the him and his descendents to sit in the presence of the king. 
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| Whose Birthday? 


(Famous Anniversaries) 


May 22 
WILHELM 
RICHARD WAGNER 

(1813-1883) German 
composer whose 
music dramas revo- 
lutionized the art of 
opera. Married Franz 
Liszt’s daughter, Co- 
sima. Works: Tann- 
hauser and Lohen- 
grin. 

May 23 
THOMAS HOOD 
(1799-1845) English 

poet and humorist; 
editor of The Comic 
Annual and Hood’s 
Magazine. Author, 
The Song of the 
Shirt, The Bridge of 
Sighs. 
May 24 

QUEEN VICTORIA 

(1819-1901) Queen 
of England; ascended 
throne when 17 and 
ruled for 64 years. 
Married her cousin, 
Prince Albert of 
Saxe-Coburg who 
became prince con- 
sort. (Schol. Oct. 3, 
1936 P. 3). 


May 25 
RALPH WALDO 
EMERSON 

(1803-82) American 
poet and essayist; en- 
tered, but soon aban- 
doned, the ministry. 
Called the Sage of 
Concord. First vol- 
ume of Essays ap- 
peared in 1841. 


May 26 


ALEXANDER 
PUSHKIN 

(1799-1837) Russian 
poet; his poetic mas- 
terpiece is Eugene 
Oniegin, a_ realistic 
novel in verse. Great- 
ly influenced by By- 
ron (Schol. Feb. 6, 
1937, P. 11). 


May 27 
JULIA WARD 
HOWE 

(1819-1910) Amer- 
ican poet and re- 
former; championed 
Negro emancipation 
and woman suffrage. 
Wrote The Battle 
Hymn of the Re- 
public. 


May 28 
WILLIAM PITT 
(1759-1806) Pitt 

the Younger, English 
statesman; premier at 
the age of 23. Gifted 
orator, considered one 
of England’s greatest 
prime ministers. 
(Portraits by Samuel Nisenson) 





Little Wild Things 


(Concluded from page 11) 


Song of the Marshes 


Moon peeping o’er the eastern hill, 

Floods cast a spell on every glen and rill, 

Wild things slowly rise from the marsh 

Chanting a wild song, voices sweet and 
harsh. 

Dance, ye wild things! Cast your spell 
of joy and magic. 

Dance, ye wild things! Dance before the 
dawn 

Breaks o’er the same hills, Breaks the 
spell ye’ve cast on them, 

Breaks all the magic, mysteries, 
thrills. 


and 


(The peasants gaze with open mouthed 
wonder. The dean enters. The stranger 
stops as she sees him and goes toward 
him.) 

2np Woman: Yes, it be her. Who would 
believe that a body could change so? 

Tue Dean: Well, young woman. What 
may your name be? 

Tue Srrancer: I have no name. 

Tue Dean: You have no name? 

2np Woman: I should think she be 
different, Anna. No name! Glory be. 

Tue Dean: Then we must find you a 
name at once. What would ye like to be 
called? 

THe STRANGER: Oh, I should love to be 
called “Song of the Rushes” or “Terrible 
North Wind.” 

Tue Dean: But, my child— 

Tue STRANGER: Or “Star in the Waters.” 
(Giggles from the group.) 

THe Dean: Why did you leave the 
house so quickly and not wait for me? 

THe Strancer: I could not help it. I 
heard the music and it called me. It 
seemed to tell me to hurry. 

Tue Dean: You should have waited. I 
wanted to ask you a few questions about 
yourself. Now, about your name. Song 
of the Rushes is impossible. It is a 
ridiculous name. 

THE STRANGER: Ridiculous, did you say? 
And I thought you had beauty in your 
soul when I heard you this morning. 
It is not ridiculous. It is music in my 
ears. 

2np Woman: It be music in her ears! 

1st Woman: The poor girl do be loving 
the marshes. 

Tue Dean: My dear child, you cannot 
have such a name. But you might take 
Rush for a surname if you liked. How 
would Jane Rush—Mary Jane Rush—do? 

THE STRANGER: Mary Jane Rush. (She 
sighs.) Yes, it will do. It will do very 
well. Mary Jane Rush. 

THe Dean: Where are your parents 
and where did you come from? 

THE STRANGER: I have no parents. I am 
of the kith of the elf folks. I have always 
lived in the marshes with the little wild 
things. They are very kind, but they 
have no souls—and I wanted to be a 
human being and to have a soul. 

Tue Dean: But no one can live in the 
marshes. You are a little upset I am 
afraid. How old are you? 

THE STRANGER: Oh, about ninety, I 
think. 

THE Dean: Ninety years old! 

THE STRANGER: Oh, no ninety centuries. 
I am as old as the marshes. 





Mr. Brown: A strange girl she be. 
deed! B, 
1st Woman: She be out of her he 
Tue Dean: It is impossible for ap 
to be as old as that. Try to answer sen 
bly, my child. If you loved the marshy 
so, why did you come here? 

Tue STRANGER: I heard the Cathednl 
bells one evening as we were dancing 
the reflection of the stars. Then I w 
to have a soul and worship God. So th 
little wild things made me a soul out ¢ 
everything that is beautiful in th 
marshes. But they said I should knoy 
the meaning of sorrow if I had a gy 
and that it would be better to be a wig 
thing. I did not heed their warning | 
wanted to come. It is wonderful here, 

THE Dean: A very strange story, 4 
very strange story indeed. But I think 
it is quite impossible for you to stay 
here. You must have some work to db, 

Tue Strancer: Work! Oh, but I dont 
want to work. I want to worship Go 
in the Cathedral and to enjoy everything 
beautiful! 

2np Woman: She does not want t 
work. The lazy thing! 

Tue Dean: But think of your futur, 
my child! 

Tue Strancer: I don’t want any futur 
I want to stay here where everything is 
beautiful and listen to the Cathedmli 
chimes. | 

Tue Dean: But you must have a futum 
Why, you can’t live without a futuml 

Tue Srrancer: I want to live. Andl, 
must work? I think I am beginning 
learn the meaning of sorrow. 

Mr. Brown: I do be feeling sorry for 
her. 

Tue Dean: But we cannot keep her 
here. She must go to the city. I will find 
work for you in the city. You will » 
there tomorrow to a kind woman I know, 
She will take care of you. And I thinkw 
can find work for you in the factory. 

Tue STRANGER: Something told me this 
beauty could not last. I must work. What 
will become of me. I shall have no tim 
to worship in the Cathedral. Perhaps 
there will be no Cathedral. And it wil 
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be far away from the marshes. Oh, I cam § screen | 
not go, I cannot go. Let me stay her & diamond 
(She looks at the Dean.) I will go. 
the Und 
fellow st 
Summon Youth of Nation § behind 
to “Model Congress” § witing ; 


An all-inclusive invitation to the youth 
of the nation to elect delegates to th 
“Model Congress of the United States’ 
which is to be held in Milwaukee, Wis 
consin, from July 2-5, was issued lat 
week by William W. Hinckley, chair 
man of the National Council of tk 
American Youth Congress. The Mik 


waukee Congress is to be modeled afte it.. . the 
the Congress of the United States, it : 
cluding a Senate, a House of Represent an Unde 
tatives, joint committees and organi @ Underw: 
tional caucuses and will seek to prow by th 
“Democracy Can Work.” € 


The call for the Congress has bea 
endorsed by 11 United States Senator 
32 Representatives, and 73 leaders @ 
various youth organizations. For coir 
plete information write to: Americal 
Youth Congress, 55 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 
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UNDERWOOD UNIVERSAL 
PORTABLE equipped with 
touch tuning, famous Champion 
Keyboard, new longer Line Space 
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RnR «Strings 


Helpful hints on _ tennis 
RRER 2) ai! et 


written by 
famous pro. Ask your stringer, your 


tennis coach, or write us 


GUT MF6. Co. 
4501 Packers Ave. 
Chicago 





@ It is a matter of record 
that ranking tennis play- 
ers and others who take 
their tennis seriously ,hhave 
long preferred Chrome 
Twist strings. For the 
records will show that 
practically every impor- 
tant tournament played 
in the last six years, has 
been won by a player us- 
ing this make of string. 
Among the outstanding 
victories achieved with 
Chrome Twist this last 
season were the National 
Singles and Doubles, 
Wimbledon, National 
Indoor Singles, National 
Intercollegiate Singles 
and a host of important 
state and sectional titles. 


_ 


Write for free folder, “How to 


take care of your Tennis Racket.” 


JOHNSON SUTURE CORP’N 
2216 S. La Salle St. + Chicago, Ill. 


JOHNSON'S 


Chrome ‘Twist 


TENNIS GUT 


EBRASKA’S and Delaware’s 
N rejection of the proposed Fed- 

eral Child Labor Amendment 
apparently has wrecked chances of 
passing the measure this year. Ap- 
proved by two-thirds of Congress in 
1924, only 29 States of the necessary 
36 have ratified this ban on the labor 
of persons under 18 years of age. 
(Schol., March 13, p. 13.) Although 
President Roosevelt asked the States 
to make a major effort to pass the 
amendment, it has been defeated this 
year by North Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Texas, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, New York, Nebraska, and Dela- 
ware, and approved by Nevada, New 
Mexico, Kentucky, and Kansas. 

In the hope of overcoming some of 
the objections to the present amend- 
ment, Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
Republican of Michigan, has intro- 
duced a new measure giving Congress 
“nower to limit and prohibit the labor 
for hire of persons under 16 years of 
age.” Also, the amendment would be 
submitted to State conventions in- 
stead of to the Legislatures. Since 
public opinion polls have shown a 
majority of the voters in each State 
| favors a child labor amendment, sup- 
| porters believe that State conventions, 
elected for that purpose by voters, 
would approve the measure quickly. 





Relying on “Logic” 


ator Vandenberg’s amendment being 
approved, Scholastic telegraphed the 
| Michigan Senator and several impor- 
| tant opponents of the present child 


| 
| To determine the chances of Sen-. 
| 


labor amendment. Incomplete re- 

turns from the survey do not give 

supporters of the amendment much 
encouragement. 

Senator Vandenberg was asked if 
he had any advance assurances that 
the present opponents of the child 
labor amendment would support his 
measure. The Senator wired: “No 
advance assurances. Am relying on 
logic of situation. Seems to me no 
legitimate objection can be raised to 

| my new proposal... .” 

The N. Y. Herald Tribune, Repub- 
lican opponent of the present amend- 
ment, replied that it was reserving 
judgment on the Vandenberg pro- 
posal, but would favor any amend- 
ment “looking to the elimination of 
child labor.” Several weeks later the 
paper came out in favor of a child 
labor law similar to the Ashurst- 
Sumners Act. This federal law re- 
quires the labeling of prison-made 
goods and prevents their shipment 





into the states that prohibit the sip 
of these products. Pointing out ¢ 
New York’s Legislature has passe@l 
bill to prohibit the sale of child ] 
products within the State, the Hg 
Tribune demands that Congress 
a federal law in order to make 4 
New York measure effective. 
Wheeler-Johnson child labor bil] 
been introduced in Congress butj 
action has been taken. : 














Cargill for Central Press Asm 


The Island of Lost Souls 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Pres. 
dent of Columbia University, rejected 
the Vandenberg proposal and favor 
the Herald Tribune proposal. “Asa 
result of the active work carried a 
by many of us. . . .” he wrote, “child 
labor . . . has practically disappeared 
and all that is needed . . . is to en 
force existing State laws 

Opponents of the Herald Tribune 
proposal declare we would have m 
assurance that all States would pas 
laws prohibiting child labor, and u- 
less every State law was worded the 
same there would be endless conft- 
sion between different States. Fur 
thermore, they say the Bacon anf 
Wheeler bills do not prohibit the labor 
of children in the sugar beet and cotton 

(Concluded on opposite page) 





1Figures by Grace Abbott of the U.S 
Children’s Bureau, refute Dr. Butler. Si 
says the number of work permits issued # 
14- and 15-year-old children in ten states ant 
98 cities increased 150 per cent the first fivt 
months of 1936, as compared to 1935. 1 
National Child Labor Committee says chilé 
ren in six states studied are working & 
much as 70 hours a week for an average @ 
a little over four dollars a week. 
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President Butler enclosed publicity from objections 
r dM The Senat 


the Haverhill, Massachusetts, Chambe 

Commerce which charged that Colli 
Magazine had “faked” evidence and pos 
photographs to illustrate a child labor arte 
by Walter Davenport, entitled ‘Suffer Li 
Children, Suffer.” It says the magazin 
information concerning Haverhill is % 
and demands an immediate explanation. 
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WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS 





LE-OF-THE-ROADER 


George H. Davis, Kansas City grain 
and land owner who was elected 
Jent of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, is ex- 
pected to help wipe 
out the no man’s 







the sale 
out hi 
Passe 




















ild lah land that has exist- 
e He ed between business 
ess y and the govern- 
iake 4 ment. As spokesman 
me : for 1,402 business 
bi i organizations, the 
ill a Chamber has its 
but : headquarters across 
- LaFayette Square 

I< from the White 

eee Avis House. Since 1935 





aimed some harsh broadsides at 
lmresent occupant of the White House, 
LaFayette Square has become a no 
SeJand. But at the latest convention 
the Chamber of Commerce the dove 
ace was seen warily hovering about. 
The Chamber’s officials ran true to 
form by criticizing many New Deal poli- 
tes but they also passed the word 
wund that government regulation was 
ere to stay and business might as well 
wide to accept it as gracefully as pos- 
shle. In electing Mr. Davis the officials 
imored anti-New Deal leaders in the 
fast, and the new spokesman’s friends 
edict at least a temporary truce. 

Mr. Davis opposes government control 
business but he is said to have a 
teak of tolerance that keeps him in 
the middle of the political road. Fre- 
quently he has conferred on farm prob- 
lems ‘with Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace, and his main hobby is 
championing the cause of the farmer. He 
ted his career as a bookkeeper in a 
main company and today at 61 is presi- 
ident of one of the world’s largest grain 
ors, and is also an expert farmer. 
When the bottom dropped out of land 
prices during the depression, Mr. Davis 
d buying and now owns over 90,- 





































STOUT “FELLAH” 


As Egypt prepares to take its place 
among the nations of the world, one of 
its most brilliant leaders is finally re- 

ceiving well-earned 





: recognition. Since 
1927 Mustapha Pa- 
sha Nahas, Egyp- 


tian Premier, has 
led the Wafdist 
party and last year 
signed the Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty of 
Alliance giving his 
nation greater free- 
dom from Britain. 

Born 57 years ago 
in a small country 
town on a branch of the Nile River, 
Nahas is of the fellah or agricultural 
class, since his father was a small land- 
owner. After a brilliant school record, 





PY 


NAHAS 





he studied law at Cairo and obtained 


a post in the Ministry of Justice. 


loul, famed Wafdist chief. 
Zaghloul soon teamed up to campaign 


An | 
honest, sincere and downright blunt offi- | 
cial, Nahas earned the respect of Zagh- | 
Nahas and | 


for Egyptian independence. When Zagh- | 


loul died in 1927 Nahas succeeded him 
and built up the best organized political 
party in the nation. 

The upper classes considered Nahas 
just another political rabble-rouser with 
a talent for making fiery speeches. But 
King Fuad realized that he had the sup- 
port of the masses so Nahas was allowed 
to head the delegation to discuss the 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty. Nahas returned 
to receive the applause of his followers 
and then plunged into the stern task of 
improving conditions in the nation. 

The Premier is a progressive, demo- 
cratic leader, who enjoys sports, and 
does not oppose the advance of Western 
ideas, as do many older Egyptians. He 
refuses to follow Oriental etiquette and 
when he feels the heat during official 
reception he does not hesitate to remove 
his tarboush and mop his bald head. 
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3. Fur 

on andMmields They insist that child labor is a 

e labor Moblem that requires national action. 

| cotiil Merwin K. Hart of the New York State 
Manufacturers’ Association; Governor 

ge) Hurley of Massachusetts; Patrick Cardi- 









tal Hayes of New York, and Cardinal 





e UE OConnell of Boston, failed to answer 
ssued c Scholastic’s inquiry. The Catholic Wel- 





fare Society favors the Nunan-Moffat 
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5. In changing the wording of 
‘ing aS amendment Senator Vandenberg 
erage@@msought especially to meet Catholic 






tbjections to the present amendment. 
The Senator removes the word “regu- 
Iie” and substitutes the phrase “limit 
fg prohibit labor for hire.” He feels 
his avoids Catholic objections that the 
ent amendment, containing the broad 
vem “regulate,” might ‘be used to con- 
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trol Catholic schools, and govern a child’s 
home life. Senator Vandenberg also be- 
lieves the phrase “labor for hire” will 
end farmers’ fears that the government 
might try to prevent their children from 
doing chores around the farm. 

In lowering the age limit from 18 to 
16 Senator Vandenberg seeks a com- 
promise between the present amendment 
and another amendment offered by Sen- 
ator William E. Borah of Idaho, which 
placed the age limit at 14. Comments 
the N. Y. Times on the Vandenberg pro- 
posal: “The new amendment ought to 
command overwhelming support. Its new 
phraseology removes any fears or doubts 
that reasonable men might have felt re- 
garding the old amendment. Under the 
new proposal Congress would still be 
granted power to ‘limit and prohibit’ 
child labor” ... but. ... “The amend- 
ment will apply only to persons under 
16, making it more specifically a ‘child’ 
labor amendment than the present pro- 
posal, which is designed to cover all per- 
sons under 18.” 





Teli Dad or Mother 
That You Want 


AMERICA’S NO. 1 
GRADUATION GIFT! 
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LESS THAN ACTUAL SIZE 


Cralh- Fife 
Point 


OF PLATINUM AND SOLID GOLD 











it Holds 102% More Ink than 
Our Famous Old Duofold 


Thousands of boys and girls will stand up 
and cheer when Graduation brings them this 
revolutionary new Parker Vacumatic — the 
only Pen with Visible Ink Supply having this 
patented Diaphragm Filler, invented by a 
University Scientist. The Vacumatic’s filling 
method is utterly new and vastly better than 
any hitherto known. 

Tell Dad or Mother that the sacless Parker 
Vacumatic is the pen you wani—not some old- 
style rubber ink sac pen—and not a sacless pen 
with a 1937-style barrel having a 1907 mecha- 
nism. Show your parents this ad. Tell them to 
ask for the Parker Vacumatic BY NAME at any 
good store selling pens. Tell them tolook for the 
smart ARROW clip. It’s a clip that holds this 
laminated beauty low and SAFE in the pocket 
or sweater. The Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis. 


Parker 


SD-VA CUMATIC==> 


PERFECT 





Junior, $5, Pencils, $2.50, 
Over-Size, $10 $3.50 and $5 


To make your pen a self-cleaner, get Parker Quink, 
the new pen-cleaning ink. 15c, 25c and up. 
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ERE is Donald Budge, ace of 

the U. S. Davis Cup team and 

ranking American player, 
making the stroke which has been 
largely instrumenial in placing him at 
the top of the tennis ranks. This is 
not to say that Budge’s forehand is 
the whole backbone of his game, for 
he is now just as strong off the left 
side as he is off the right. But it is 
his forehand that Budge had to make 
over before he could reach the game’s 
highest rank. Its development, there- 
fore, has been a major factor in his 
success. His backhand has been un- 
changed from his earliest days. As 
he tells his own story in How Lawn 
Tennis Is Played: 

“I started to play with my brother 
when I was eight years old. The first 
strokes I learned were my present back- 
hand and a forehand similar to the one 
I now use. I only played in periodic 
spurts until I was fourteen but contin- 
ued to use that forehand until then. I 
then felt that I wanted a forehand like 
my brother’s, so changed my grip to a 
semi-Wesitern. This grip worked well 
enough through the rest of my junior 
years. However, when I first went East 
to play in senior events, I ran into great 
difficulty. I was constantly exposed to 
attacks in my deep forehand corner. 
After a season of this, I came back and 
had a try at a continental drive which 
was less successful than my Western. At 
the suggestion of Ellsworth Vines, I 
went back to my first beginnings of an 
Eastern drive.” 


Forehand 
By Budge 
The U.S. No. 1 Stroke 


But what is remarkable is the 
stroke itself, certainly one of the best 
in the game, and the equal of the 
Vines and Perry forehands when 
Budge is “hitting ’em just right.” 
Like Vines, Budge is a great gambler 
with his strokes. That is to say, he 
takes chances by allowing the slen- 
derest margin of safety in aiming his 
drives. He keeps them deep and 
close to the sidelines, and on cross- 
court drives his shots are constantly 
flirting with the top of the net. He 
also has Vines’ and Tilden’s flair for 
wanting to do the difficult, unexpected 
thing. It is this quality which gives 
their game the element of surprise, 
and keeps their opponents guessing. 
But it also is conducive to “off days,” 
for when the margin of safety is so 
small, it requires only a slight varia- 
tion in control to cause the drives to 
go six inches out over the line instead 
of six inches on the safe side of it. 

The pictures on this page are ex- 
ceptionally fine representations of 





this great player’s forehand driy 
Many tennis authorities and B 
himself have spoken highly of then 
and say they give a clear and accy. 
rate demonstration of the key points 
in making a top-spin forehand drive 
The turn of the racquet face forward, 
on contact with the ball, is what im. 
parts the top spin to the ball. This 
top spin enables the player to exert 
greater control over it. A “flat” 
struck drive (very useful in its place) 
sends the ball on a lower trajectory 
over the net, and causes a low, hard 
and flat bounce. A third type of 
drive is the one made with “under 
cut” spin. 

Two weeks ago on this page we had 
“progressive action” pictures of Ka 
Stammers, the English star, showing 
her forehand (she is left-handed) & 
which she kept her elbow close to he 
body, giving the appearance of9 
cramped stroke. If you will com 
those pictures with these of B 
you will see the advantage of kee 
the elbow further away from 
body. With the elbow well out, & 
upper arm and forearm act more 
one lever, thus permitting greate 
force and better control to be applet! 
the shot. With the elbow held i, 
the forearm acts pretty independently, 
and the power that lies in shoulde 
and upper arm is not utilized. 
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PROOF 


of Quality 


efor Armour’s, The Tested Gut 


@ “Hammer” test proves durability 


@ Court test proves performance 





SEVEN TESTED BRANDS 


TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 
SUPER SPECIAL VARSITY 
TILDEN JUNIOR GOLD STAR 


DAVIS CUP 
WEAR WELL 





ARMOUR w= COMPANY 


UNION STOCK YARDS - 


FRE TENNIS 


from 
LLL 


VINNIE RICHARDS 


Tue strategy of cham- 
ionship tennis—revealed 
am Vinnie Rich- 
ards. Planning your j 
strokes, changing your / 
pace, surprising your 
opponent, and other 


& line Paints io help you 


7 
s | 
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Chapters on ten- 
fundamentals, too 
Service, overhead 
SMash, backhand 
hen forehand 
s—all illus- . 
fated with “slow -motion” photos. Also 
includ es official rules. Mail coupon now for 
this valuable book. It’s absolutely free! 


ACT FAST- MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co, Dept.552 
‘ nm Drive, Buffalo, N. ¥ 
Fleas cond me free copy of “‘Stroking with Vincent Richards’’. 
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| about 


Where Is My 
Wandering Home? 


(Concluded from page 13) 


admit that their product still is a luxury 


and is still out of reach of the low- | 
income family as a substitute for proper | 
housing. Even low cost trailers, with | 
few conveniences, sell at from $345 to | 
$650. And you cannot sell many trailers | 
at this price because low-income families | 


have enough trouble supporting a car 


without trying to pay for a trailer. To | 
summarize the housing angle: With the | 


exception of certain builders such as 
William Stout, whose trailer-house can 
be expanded to give more room, most 
manufacturers are not thinking seriously 
the low cost housing problem. 
Furthermore, the threat of taxes may 
curb any strong effort to move families 
into trailers. But cities may get worried 
enough about the trailer “menace” to 
actually do something about our serious 


| housing problem instead of talking and 


| “viewing with alarm.” 


Dr. Townsend’s 
pension movement helped bring social 
security legislation. Traileritis may cause 
some real housing progress. 
Manufacturers believe they can sell 
more trailers to workers who travel from 
city to city to find work, or-to farm 


| hands who follow the harvesting season 


from south to north. Others inquire how 
a factory worker or field laborer can 
purchase a trailer, even on_time-pay- 
ments, and be assured of enough steady 
employment to pay for it?. Some wan- 
dering workers do have trailers. But 
many of them are built from parts out 
of the junk yard, and are towed by 
ancient automobiles. Some of these out- 


| fits are a menace to the public and may 
| cause States to pass more drastic laws. 
| regulating all trailers. 





The pioneer trailer builder is Arthur 
G. Sherman, bacteriologist and head of 
the Sherman Laboratories of Detroit. In 
1929 he decided to take his family on a 
camping trip. So he built a box-like 
home which he hitched to his automo- 
bile. Sherman found that the inventor 
of a trailer will have neighbors, as well 
as strangers, beating a path to his rolling 
home to tap inquiringly on the window. 
These curious people convinced him that 
he had something important. 


pects to sell 20,000. 

Trailer making is spoken of as Amer- 
ica’s fastest growing industry. Experts 
warn us not to be too enthusiastic. They 
think the industry has a long way to go 
before it becomes well-established. In 
1936 about 17 trailer makers turned out 
24,000 of the 35,000 trailers sold. This 
left several hundred other 
trailer companies to divide the rest of 
the market, and indicates that home con- 
struction is still a big problem. Observ- 
ers say that for every trailer that rolls 
from a plant, another rolls from a back 
yard. The industry expects to increase 
production more than 100 per cent in 
1937 and hopes to get some of its sales 
from people who dispose of their home- 
miade models. 


Sherman | 
began building trailers and by 1936 he | 
was producing 10,000 in his factory at | 
Mt. Clemens, Michigan. In 1937 he ex- | 


so-called | 





@ The biggest ten- 
nis winner of 1936 











was Wilson tennis 





equipment. More 








winners of major 





championships 





played it than any 





other make. 








At the comin 





scholastics, speed, 








skill, and staying 





power of leading 





players are almost. 











equal. In many cases, 





the balance, the 














speed and stamina of 
the racket will make 

















the difference be- 
tween win or lose. 
Like the champions, 
depend on Wilson 
equipment. 


Choose the Racket of 
Champions 


From these Wilson champion- 
ship models used by master 
stroke makers, choose the one 
that best suits your type of play: 
Vines, Tennant, Ghost, Black 
Master rackets. 

Wilson Tennis Gut Strings 
Wilson Tennis Gut Strings are 
made by Wilson & Co., the 
packers, in a factory scientifically 
equipped and air-conditioned for 
that exclusive purpose. They’re 
packed in hermetically sealed 
cans to insure their perfect con- 
dition when your sporting goods 
dealer restrings your racket. 


Players mentioned are retained on the 
Wilson advisory staf. 


<M pays lo play” 


Wilson 
TENNIS EQUIPMENT 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Chicage, New York and Other Leading Cities 





























The Decay 


of Self-Reliance 


By Newton D. Baker 


(Concluded from page 6) 


dark and of hardship, and wants to stand 
on his own feet and force his own way 
by the vigor of his own spirit and the 
strength of his own hands.” I gave him 
the letter he wanted. Perhaps as I write 
these sentences he is setting his traps 
amid accumulating winter. In any case, 
I am thinking of him and remembering 
that of all the young men who have 
come to see me in the last two or three 
years he is unique. All the others, in 


one form or another, have come to ask 


me how to get the government, or some 
philanthropy, or somebody else either 
to direct them or to provide for them, 
in return for sheltered service, against 
.the hazards of individual enterprise. 


* * * 


Of the various forms of relief, obviously 
governmental or official relief is the most 
dangerous and debilitating. It becomes 
at once a right, and those to whom it 
is given, both individually and collec- 
tively, devote themselves to preserving 
and extending the right. As a conse- 
quence, in every city of the United 
States, groups are already formed to 
bring pressure to bear upon governments 
to enlarge the distributions. The groups 
formulate programs, sometimes demand- 
ing the distribution of money rather 
than necessities, and sometimes drawing 
up bride’s budgets of the things deemed 
indispensable in a satisfactory relief 
scheme. It is not part of my purpose 
to criticize these pathetic outbursts. 
Their maximum demands are not above 
the level of a very plain and restricted 
provision, but the point is that the peo- 
ple who formulate them are devoting 
their time and ingenuity to ways of 
bringing pressure to bear to get, with- 
out effort, the things they obviously 
ought to have, and are correspondingly 
withdrawing their efforts to devise ways 
of getting them by working for them. 
The pressures such groups seek to bring 
are at the outset political. They rapidly 
degenerate into violence, and exhibitions 
of sturdy truculence and sometimes of 
actual violence to attendants in relief 
stations are increasingly frequent. The 
rapidity with which the benefits of an 
unearned increment become vested and 
sacred rights has long been the complaint 
of those who, so often rightly, call them- 
selves the unprivileged. Our present 
desperate case is leading us to experi- 
ment with that possibility on a nation- 
wide scale, and, so long as_ political 
pressure is permitted to succeed as a sub- 
stitute for effort and ingenuity, the in- 
jury to self-reliance will continue to be 
inflicted. 


A Million $ Free 


After the Johnstown flood in 1889, a 
committee headed by Governor Beaver 
of Pennsylvania was formed to receive 
contributions from people throughout the 
country to relieve the fearful distress 
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and loss of the people overwhelmed by 
the flood. A good many millions of dol- 
lars were contributed, and the com- 
mittee made a plan by which all the 
destroyed public works and _ utilities 
were first restored. Then each family 
affected was rehabilitated, its house re- 
built, and the family’s status re-estab- 
lished by allotments for members of the 
family who had been swept away, these 
payments being graduated to accord with 
the economic contributions to the family 
welfare the lost members had made. 
When all the money that could be wisely 
and justly expended had been spent, 
there remained about a million dollars 
in the hands of the committee. The peo- 
ple in the town gave themselves over to 
the occupation of devising further claims 
to be pressed upon the committee. Tom 
L. Johnson, then operating a steel mill 
in Johnstown, was a member of the 
committee. He proposed that the unex- 
pended balance be put in silver dollars 
in an open cart in the public square 
and that everybody be allowed to 
scramble for them and carry off what- 
ever they could get. As this fantastic 
proposal called for an explanation, he 
said, “I want to start my steel mill. 
long as this money lies around to be 
gotten by some other process than work- 
ing, I can get nobody to go to work 
in the mill. If it is distributed, no matter 
how, and everybody knows that it is all 
gone, they will all go to work again and 
it will be better for them and for Johns- 
town.” 

Men’s mental and spiritual preoccupa- 
tions ultimately formulate their social 
philosophy. For this reason it is not 
possible to look without grave concern 
even upon the multiplied individual in- 
stances of enfeeblement. Even more 
alarming, however, are the sectional and 
group tendencies to look to the State as 
the source of well-being. The formation 
of coherent and vocal organizations to 
maintain lobbies in Washington in the 
interest of legislative relief for veterans, 
farmers, bank depositors, home owners, 
and others, illustrates how far we have 
departed from our old beliefs. 

Of course, it is not new that govern- 
mental action should favor or oppress a 
class or a section. Those who have read 
Mr. Molyneaux’s pamphlet, What Eco- 
nomic Nationalism Means to the South, 
are only too well aware that through a 
long period in our history we nursed 
the ambition of industrial supremacy for 
America at the expense of causing agri- 
cultural and _ cultural disintegration 
throughout a whole vast section of the 
nation. But the present manifestation 
of his dependence upon the State is far 
more grave. Each maladjustment of 
more than local reach generates a group 
which not only seeks special relief, but 
approaches its problem with the premise 
that it is the duty of the State to pro- 
vide the relief—a duty which the group 
is prepared to enforce by political and, 
if necessary, by radical action. This is 
well illustrated by the demand for gov- 
ernment loans to industry. 


* * * 


It is, of course, obvious that in the 
utter dislocation of all our economic ar- 
rangements which came with the world-~ 


So 


> 


wide depression we must assume 
carry the burden of preventing the de 
tution and disintegration which woy 
result from letting the consequences fy 
upon the vicarious victims who are sy. 
denly thrown out of employment. Py, 
sonally, I do not question that it has 
been necessary for the Federal Govern, 
ment to supplement the inadequate pub. 
lic and private local resources to Meet 
this burden, but I point out that the 
spirit in which this governmental inten 
vention is received is one evidence 
many others that our whole view is 
gradually changing, and that we are com. 
ing more and more to regard the Statp 
as a legitimate and responsible carrig 
of all individual, group, and class by. 
dens. 


Liberty vs. Equality 


It is not possible in this compiex worl 
to be all for liberty and none for equal. 
ity. Equally, it is not possible to be all 
for equality and none for liberty. Theg 
conflicting objectives must be recon 
ciled, but surely one or the other of them 
must be selected as our ideal. We must 
be headed for the perfection of one 
the other of these and make only the 
necessary concessions to the one which 
we do not regard as the chief objective 
of human effort. 

For a very long time, liberty was ow 
aspiration, and I cannot help thinking 
that in the long run individuals will be 
both happier and of a higher order, and 
that the common welfare will be better 
served, if liberty remains the great ideal 
Perhaps it is a bit old-fashioned to k 
so difficult to reconcile to equality as a 
ideal, but I do find it very difficult. When 
I try to construct for myself a society 
in which equality has triumphed over 
liberty, I find it difficult to imagine its 
atmosphere elevated or inspiring. I 
seems to me that it necessarily suppresses 
the highest impulses and the finest sacri- 
fices which in the past have purified and 
strengthened the race. It is for such 
reasons that I am concerned at the evi- 
dences which seem to show that as indiv 
viduals we are becoming less self-reliant; 
that we are willing to surrender the ad- 
venture of striving, and are willing t 
be content to accept, as the best we can 
get, a sort of secure equality in a Stale 
which does all our planning and think- 
ing and providing for us. The pioneet 
spirit must needs be adapted to changing 
conditions. We could not permit Daniel 
Boone the free use of his long-rang 
squirrel rifle in the crowded streets d 
a great city, but we ought not to de 
stroy that spirit. Indeed, we were ina 
fair way of modifying it, and much tha 
we called the triumph of modern civiliz 
tion is the fruit of that spirit in sue 
cessive transformations. For my part! 
am not able to imagine what equalitar 
ianism has to substitute for it, and! 
cannot help praying that life may com 
tinue an adventure full of charm 
novelty, with wide spiritual spaces ft 
the minds and hearts of the valiant, anf 
room beyond all horizons for imaginatia 
and aspiration. 


Reprinted from The Atlantic Monthly 


by permission of the editors and tt 


author. 
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Enough? 
By Clinch Calkins 


(Continued from page 7) 


xk, 2 man must work in order to | 
sive. The time may come when he | 


a dispense with work or that pre- 


nce of it which people of leisure have | 


+ vented to amuse and flatter them- 


ves, a kind of business that looks | 


n upon professionalism. The rich 


invented amateur standing as a sign of | 
They hunt, but they do not take 

They shoot and fish, | 

jut their bag and basket are eaten. in | 


Mhe fox to market. 


glebration of success rather than from 
hunger. 


The morals and conventions 


fessionals. 


of society, from those of credit down to | 


those of dividing off the fishing grounds, 
conform to the need for reward of effort. 


When a man loses his job, the rules of | 
the game continue to be made on this | 


basis. He has no part in making the 
miles by which he must abide. 

There is a deeper-seated reason than 
that, however, for men still to believe in 
work. The worker knows much better 
than the queen or the drone how much 
work remains to be done. The world is 
abad housekeeper. Her cellars and cup- 
boards are dirty and mismanaged, her 
gullions are hungry, her maids sick and 
dispirited. It is from the upstairs bed- 
rom fronting on wide lawns that we 
hear her praise. There in the window 
sits the essayist who has breakfasted in 
bed from a steam tray with rose leaves 
floating in the finger bowl. Orange 
juice, cereal, cream in an eighteenth 
century silver pitcher; muffins, chicken 
livets in omelette. Whatever has been 
going on below stairs, it has produced 
this triumph, and why ask questions? 


Does a Man Own His Job? 


The mass of human misery, like the | 


mass of an iceberg, is carried deeply and 


dangerously below the surface of the in- | 
stitutions through which it moves. How | 
would a human being imbedded in that | 
frozen mass respond to the story of the | 
brave young man seeking free play of | 


his talents in the dangers of the Arctic 
Circle? 
thought amuses me. 


Let us then bring the argument up to | 


date in reference to opportunity. Let 


ws grant that work is a vivifying prin- | 
But must it, as those who hark | 

bak to the days of the geographical 

frontier seem to believe, be work in a | 


vattum? They frequently point out that 


tacts of knowledge yet to be discovered, | 


things yet to be invented, have taken 
the place of the conquered wilderness of 
tattre. But this new field of conquest 
§ Under our present educational system, 
aselected few. The rugged individu- 

) Praisers of self-reliance, seem to 

: that man should work, not because 
is a part of a society which has to 
work, and which has had its manner of 
Woking determined for it by forces so 
far beyond its control, but only because 
h a job can he as an individual 
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The overwhelming number of | 
workers in the world, however, are pro- | 
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GREYHOUN 





| A REAL JOB to select the ideal place for a 
cool summer outing ... but no trick at all to 
pick the best way of getting there! 


FIRST—Greyhound reaches far more popular vacation spots 
than any other travel system—serves all America and much 
of Canada. SECOND—you can go farther, see and enjoy 
more thrilling places, return an entirely different route—all 
without stretching the most modest budget. Only one-third 
the cost of driving, without the fatigue—far lower fares than 
other transportation. THIRD—complete and courteous infor- 
mation on trips anywhere, from the nearest Greyhound agent. 


PRINCIPAL GREYHOUND INFORMATION OFFICES 
Cleveland,O. . . E. 9th & Superior Memphis, Tenn. . . 527 N. Main St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. . Broad St. Sta. Ft. Worth, Tex. .. 905 Commerce St. 
Chicago, lil... . 12th & Wabash San Francisco, Cal., Pine & BatterySts. 


New York City 

+e... » 245 W. 50th Street 
Boston, Mass. . . 222 Boylston St. 
Washington, D. C 

« - « 1403 New York Ave., 


St. Louis, Mo 
Broadway & Delmar Bivd. 
New Orleans, La., 400 N. Rampart St. 
Minneapolis, Minn 
509 Sixth Ave., N. 


. 801 N. Limestone 
. 412 E. Broad St. 
403 Ouellette Ave. 


Lexington, Ky. . 
Richmond, Va. . . 
Windsor, Ont. . 
London, Eng 

A. B. Reynoldson, 49 Leadenhall St. 


Detroit, Mich 
Washington Blvd. at Grand River 
Charleston, W. Va 

. N00 Kanawha Valley Bidg. 
Cincinnati, O. . . 630 Walnut St. 
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BRIGHT PICTORIAL BOOKLETS, INFORMATION—FREE 


Mail this coupon to nearest Greyhound information office (listed above), 
if you want an interesting pictorial booklet and travel facts about any of 
the following: New England (1, Michigan (, California, All the West (), 
Across America through Colorful Southwest (J, Great Northwest (1, New 
York and Pennsylvania Resorts (J, Great Smoky Mts. (11, Central Atlantic 
Cities 0, Atlantic Beaches (), Pan American Exposition at Dallas, & Fort 
Worth Frontier Fiesta CJ, (check which one). If you want rates and suggested 
routes for any trip, jot down place you wish to visit, on line below. 
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SEE HISTORY 
BEING MADE 


As never before, history is 
being made in Washington. 
Get that on-the-spot thrill! 
And get the thrill of modern 
luxury at its best, by staying 
at the magnificent Hotel 
Raleigh. Bright, cheery guest 
rooms. Delicious food in di- 
verting new restaurants. Meet 
smart Washington in the Pall 
Mall room. Rooms from $3.50. 
FREE: beautifully illustrated 
booklet. Write Room No. 164. 


C. C. SCHIFFELER, Gen. Mer 
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MAKING PRINTS 


In “Making Prints,’’ four authorities tell about 
the techniques of lithograph, drypoint, aquatint, 
linoleum print, woodcut, and etching. 50 full- 
page reproductions of prize student-made prints. 


EE Ai tiaate bonnes dccendaecdesenee 

10 or more copies to one address ......... 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 

Chamber of C ce Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE BUTLER HOSPITAL 


School for Nurses 


Providence. R. I. Three-year course in nursing open to 
well qualified applicants. Extremely desirable advan- 
tages; twelve months affiliation with Yale University 
School of Nursing and The New Haven Hospital, three 
months with the Providence Lying-In Hospital, and two 
months Public Health Nursing offered all students. Class 
enters in September. Write 
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Professional Intensive Courses 


COSTUME DESIGN, DIETETICS 
DRESSMAKING, HOMEMAKING 
INSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE AND ARTS 
Box B5, Brooklyn, New York 
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exert his mastery over fate. They be- 
lieve that the very disorder of his situ- 
ation should be a challenge to him to 
work out his destiny. If materials are 
not at hand, let him find or invent them! 
If there is no market available for his 
product, let him create it! 


The basis of their philosophy is that 
a man owns his job. Even if they look 
back to a less distant time, when the 
crafts were divided into parts, and many 
workers were moved under one roof, 
they still can find some remnant of a 
man’s ownership in his job. Then the 
man who hired them owned his factory. 
He knew his workers as human beings. 
He recognized their capacity. He was 
aware of their need for a job, and recog- 
nized his obligations toward that need. 

But that time, too, has slid into the 
past. Consumers have retreated to a 
point from which they can be seen only 
as a mass of men. Industrial workers, 
nineteen million of them and their fami- 
lies, the office workers whose fate de- 
pends on theirs, even the producers on 
the farms, have become tiny anonymous 
figures. The owners have gathered 
themselves into a handful of city offices 
far removed from management. Owner- 
ship moves its factories like chessmen 
over the country, checkerboarded by 
varying tax and labor laws, into terri- 
tories where the worker has least pro- 
tection in his job. It was testified before 
the Civil Liberties Committee of the 
Senate that the personnel directors of 
twelve great industrial systems, includ- 
ing Standard Oil, General Motors, Du- 
pont, U. S. Steel, General Electric, 
Bethlehem Steel, and A. T. and T., meet 
monthly to discuss their employment 
policies, in other words to determine 
their collective attitude toward labor. 

We must look at the government work 
program, since it is composed of work 
to be done, effort to do it, and reward 
for accomplishment, to see in what ways 
it is spurious. Also we must look to the 
conditions of private employment to see 
in what way they give him greater free- 
dom of movement than a “planned” pro- 
gram. Third, we must see what alterna- 
tive the worker has. Is it fore or aft? 


The “Leaf-raking” Gag 


Is public work a false idea? The term 
“made work” is a very hateful word, 
and opponents of a work program use 
it freely to cast aspersions on it. It has 
been my privilege to see WPA projects 
in many parts of the country, and when 
a man says leaf-raking to me, he has 
to say it with a smile. To ridicule these 
projects is to ridicule the aspirations and 
the engineering faculties of the most in- 
telligent leaders within the community 
or state in which they are being carried 
out. The collaborators in these projects 
are expert. It is the Public Health Ser- 
vice that has instigated the various pro- 
jects to control diseases. It is the army 
engineers who plan and supervise the 
thousands of miles of road, the sewers, 
water mains, tension lines, and bridges 
that have changed the social topography 
of the United States since the spring of 
1933. It is the agricultural scientists who 
are carrying forward the projects which 
have to do with bettering land, crop and 































































stock. 
and educators who supervise the schos 5. 
lunches, the clinics, the nursing schook J (¢ 


Work to Be Proud Of une. 


It is the work itself that should meg 
the need’s test, and not the worker, | 
believe that eight out of ten times the 
work project chosen has been of such 
manifest usefulness that the worker, fa 
from feeling ashamed of a fraudulen 
claim to being busy, has had reason ty 
be proud of his accomplishments. 
moreover, is usefulness measured, not by 
a profit yardstick, but by a gauge of 
social good. The worker in private en. 
terprise has been accustomed to made 
work, heaven knows. Long before crop 
restriction was ever heard of, he he!ped 
crate oranges to be dumped into the 
ocean to raise their price. He has helped 
to make useless goods which have by 
high pressure salesmanship been dumped 
disastrously into a falling market. 

It is said his new employer, the 
Government, is a great impersonal mas- 
ter. And what about the old? At leas 
the new one cares whether he lives o 


It is dietitians, nurses, doc 


gaunter. 


dies, and has recognized, if not complete. “And 
ly, that curious fact of nature that men ff wasted 
are not like bears, who can eat in th § and enc 
summer and feed on their fat in the massagi 
winter. “Just gc 
What Choice Today? pene, 
, He sa 
The pioneer was a man with an alter. § time, b 
native, and if you will think quite close- § obvious 
ly, you will remember that he always Bipok R 
chose it. In other words, our hero had immersi 
two choices. He might do what was at etic le 
hand, or he might go forth, and h @. hi 
chose to go forth. That was why he was B to hur 
admired. At least it was our romantic let as h 
notion that he went forth voluntarily, his Say, 
heart burning with adventure. Asa ™ What | 
matter of fact, he was most often pushed §§ voice tr 
out from behind where the alternative I look 
had closed in upon him like the rushd Ha portl; 
a vacuum. Richie’s 


If the modern pioneer turned back to 
see what chances were behind him, what 
would he find? What flint can he strike? 
Where can he make his fires? What 
game can he bring home? Let the rug- 
ged individualist ask these questions of 
the millions of families who tried every 
alternative but government support for 
months, even years, before they accept 
ed it—business without capital, sacrifices, 
makeshifts, deprivation. 

But I think I shall stop. My patient 
is giving out. My cool temper is warm- 
ing up. Let the rugged individualist 
wrap his self-reliance about him, bal 
ance his empty tray upon one hand and 
take himself down to the kitchen. Its 
a bad morning. The laundress is her 
for ironing day. The current is turned 
off, and someone threw away the sat 
irons several years ago. The wale 
won’t turn on, and the well is boarded 
up. The gas has been disconnected. We 
could cook in the hearth, of course, @ 
build a bonfire in the alley, while tt Band I si 
officer is at the other end of his beth dampne: 
The plumbing has gone wrong. Leff deepene 
watch the rugged individualist fix it. 

Who has a hair pin? There’s noté 
glove buttoner between here and 
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" Picture Man 
"(Concluded from page 4) 


tune. Come, I’m next. Let’s see how 
[ll look in twenty years.” 

The picture man stood stolidly. 

“No more picture until get money,” 
he said. 

Richie tossed him a crumpled dollar 
pill. 
“Here’s your money. 
shead, sour face.” 

Grace was examining her picture 
more closely. She gasped. 

“Why, I’m wearing that dragon 
brooch, Richie. The one we saw in 
the window yesterday, that you said 
youd buy me when you made your 
first million.” 

Her tone was incredulous. Richie 
snatched the picture from her and 
jooked at it, then handed it back to 
her without a word. 

Mark’s picture was undeniably 
Mark, except that he was even 
gaunter, and completely bald. 

“And to think of the money I’ve 
wasted on hair tonic, and the time 
and energy used up in brushing and 
massaging my hair,” he said weakly. 
“Just goes to show, what’s coming is 
coming, regardless.” 

He said nothing about a fake this 
time, but continued to stare at it, 
obviously startled. When the man 
took Richie’s picture out of the 
immersion tank, he glanced at it and 
chuckled mirthlessly before handing 
itto him. Richie’s face turned scar- 
let as he looked at it. 

“Say, what is this?” he said roughly. 
“What kind of a joke is this?” His 
voice trembled. 

I looked over his shoulder. It was 
a portly, elderly Richie, resembling 
Richie’s Uncle John, save for one 
detail. There was a crutch under his 
tight arm, and his right trouser-leg, 
plainly empty, was folded above the 
knee. 

“You trying to say I’m going to 
lose a leg?” he said harshly to the 
picture man. “What kind of a game 
are you playing here?” 

Ritchie was literally shocked. He 
swayed on his feet, and the cords in 
his throat stood out. The man 
shrugged and glanced at the sky. 
The clouds were solid and unbroken, 
an unvarying shade of massy grey. 

“Five for dollar. One more. Take. 
Not take. No difference.” 

‘I oughta punch your head in, 
said Richie thickly. “I oughta punch 
your head in.” 

“Cut it out, Richie,” said Mark. 
‘It's Midge’s turn. Go on, Midge.” 

We were avoiding each other’s eyes, 
and I suddenly realized the chill and 
dampness of the street. Shadows had 
deepened, and an oppressive gloom 
Surrounded us. A cold wind whipped 
down the street, and I shivered. 


Now go 


” 
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“Your turn, Midge,” said Grace. 
“Go on.” 

Midge shook her head and clung to 
my arm. 

“No, I want to go home. Please let’s 
go home.” 

‘I paid him,” said Richie. 
him. Go ahead.” 

“T don’t want to. I’ll pay you back,” 
said Midge, but I loosened the grip 
of her hand on my arm and pushed 
her forward. Still she hesitated, and 
we were all curiously strained and 
angry as we urged her into her place. 

“You'll stay home after this,” I said. 
“I don’t know why I brought you 
along.” 

“Go on, ninny,” said Grace. “Can’t 
you ever be a good sport?” 

“Stop sniffing like a wet blanket,” 
said Mark. 

“Let me alone. I don’t want any 
pictures,” said Midge, her eyes filling 
with tears. 

“Tt’s all in fun,” said Richie. “Go 
on.” And his voice hissed. She gave 
in and stood before the camera. 

“How many?” said the picture man. 
“Five, ten, twenty?” 


‘T paid 


“T don’t know, I don’t know,” said | 


Midge, frightened. 

“Tell him,” said Grace. 
remember anything?” 

“Five, five,” said Midge nervously. 

“Five?” said Grace. “What are 
you afraid of? Mine was twenty. 
Don’t you want Bert to see how you'll 
look?” 

“I said five,” Midge said defiantly. 
“Five, five, five.” 

The picture man adjusted the lens 
of the camera, then stepped to the 
side and pressed the bulb. He im- 
mersed the picture and mounted it 
quickly, glancing at the sky as he 
handed the picture to her. 

She looked at it for a moment, then 
looked hesitantly back at me. 

“It’s just blank,” she said. “It 
doesn’t show anything.” 

We all looked at it, then at the 
picture man. 

“Take another one,” said Grace 
harshly. “This one didn’t come out.” 

“Camera take what camera see.” 
His guttural had grown deeper. 

“It’s just blank, it doesn’t show 
anything,” said Midge, beginning to 
whimper. “Why should mine be 
blank? Nobody else’s was blank.” 

“Never make bad picture. Camera 
take what is,” said the picture man. 
He had retreated back against the 
wall into the gloom so that only the 
outline of his figure was visible. 

Midge began to sob, and she stood 
alone, small and bent, and the pic- 
ture shook in her hands. 

“It’s just a blank,” she sobbed 
softly. “It doesn’t show anything.” 


“Can’t you 


Reprinted from Coronet Magazine by 
permission of the editors. 



























Just pour milk or cream on Kel-< 
logg’s Rice Krispies. Hear them 
snap, crackle and pop! That’s 
crispness speaking! 

A delicious ready-to-serve cereal 
—tasty bubbles of toasted rice, 
ideal for warm-weather meals. 

At grocers everywhere, in the 
patented WAXTITE inner bag. 
Made by Kellogg 
in Battle Creek. 
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PLANNING 
FOR COLLEGE 


by Max McConn 


Dean of Lehigh University 


You’ll enjoy reading this book of wise and 
understanding advice on the thousands of 
questions that must be faced by every boy 
or girl who may go to college. It discusses 
fully such subjects as: Who should go to 
college. How to select the college—large or 
small? Co-educational? Where? How much 
it will cost and how to meet expenses. Gen- 
eral or specialized courses. How best to pre- 
pare for college. How to get the most a 
college offers. Extra curricular activities, 
fraternities and sororities; their advantages 
and disadvantages. Scholarships and ‘‘work- 
ing your way’’. College board exams. Stu- 
dent finances. Planning courses, study 
hours, time schedules, etc. 


$2.00 at bookstores or from 


“F. A. STOKES COMPANY. ——~S~SCS ay 


443 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Scrambled Geography 
Sir: 

In regard to the map on page 21, in 
the issue of the Scholastic for March 20, 
I wish to call attention to the error made 
by placing the name Montana in the 
space which should be called the State 
of Idaho. 

Francis E. Rullman, 
Kellogg (Idaho) H. S. 

(Several justifiably indignant students 
from more than one state have called 
attention to this stupid error. We’re 
sorry.—Ed.) 


Freedom of Thought 


Dear, dear, dear Scholastic: 

You will pardon the affection and 
familiarity when you know the reason 
for them. The article “Shall I Write a 
Book” is one of the finest, most en- 
couraging pieces of work I’ve ever had 
the good fortune to come across. 

The lines “I tell you again, don’t write 
what they want you to write; write what 
you want, as you want to write it,” ought 
to be reprinted in letters six feet high 


Students are invited to have their say in 
this department. Letters about prob- 
lems of high school students are espe- 
cially welcome. Letters should be con- 
fined to 300 words. Letters published 
here do not necessarily represent the 
editorial views of Scholastic. 


high school. In a book the author speaks 
with written words; in the classroom 
the author speaks with voiced words. 
Therefore, “Say what you want to say 
as you want to say it” means about the 
same thing as the above quotation of 
Mr. Warren’s. 

The strong and at times exuberant de- 
sire for self-expression is the chief char- 
acteristic of youth. In our high schools 
our ideas and opinions are formed and 
our studies impressed upon our minds. 
Therefore in high school we wish to ex- 
plain and speak and debate. There we 
should acquire understanding, experience 
and yet a greater will for expressing our 
beliefs. There we are suppressed and 
silenced and subdued. The more liberal 
teachers allow us to say what we hon- 
estly think, but with the majority of 
them we must be subtle and clever lest 
our genuine thought be discovered. 

Seriously, why must everything we say 
be censored? Why must everything we 






do be conventionalized? I cannot under- 


and placed in the classrooms of every 



































VITAL !! 
| INTERESTING 


EUROPE rT 





& Covers every phase of action on land, sea or in 
the air. ... Tunes you in on the fascinating 
ee World of Science, Invention, Discovery, Mechanics, 

NORTH — Exploration and Engineering. ... Be the authority 
» AMERICA on the progress of modern science. How?... Pop- 
A, ular Mechanics Magazine! 

' Each issue contains 400 to 500 new pictures, plus 
170 or more pages filled with news and those inter- 
esting articles which go to build Popular Mechanics 
the leader, the All-American star. 

In every part of this world—from Russian steel 






= ( AMERICA 


U 
Chicago’s Bill Fleming gives you mills, from African jungles, from laboratories in 
_  _ amother angie. New York and air bases in Honolulu—45Q0 experts 
Bill said: are constantly scooping the new, the unusual, for 


YOUR entertainment. 

Do you like to work with tools? Popular Mechanics 
is packed with practical directions for making boats, 
trailers, toys, furniture, sport equipment. 

Are you a photographer? . . . Radio Operator? 
Want to be? Popular Mechanics brings you each 
month the latest plans and developments ... plus 
the authentic low-down on other absorbing fields. 


“Popular Mechanics is my best friend. Not 
only because I get such a kick out of it, 
but also because reading ‘POPS’ makes 
my school work easier and better. Now 
I’m getting top grades—my industrial arts 
— all have a professional look. And 

never get stumped by a question in those 
classes now. ‘POPS’ gives me a real ad- 
vantage over the other fellows.” 


POPULAR MECHANICS 


25¢ at your Newsstand 











stand why a young person cannot 
and act in the manner he believe 
Because what we are likely to say 
be trivial and incompetent? ... 
Martha M. Guttman, 
Hunter College H.S, 
New York City, 


Suggestions 
























Dear Editor: * 

Now that the Scholastic Literary Cg. 
test is over, I would like to suggest » 
additional award which perhaps could 
be included in the next contest. 

This award is for motion picture » 
viewing. The films are now produc 
with great skill and research work, thy 
making them both authentic and edug. 
tional. The reviewing of them requirg 
good sound judgment and a keen seng 
of criticism on the part of the reviewer, 
besides the ability. to write well. 

Here’s another idea: 

There are perhaps two great ambitions 
for an amateur high school writer, firg, 
to get his piece published in the schogl 
magazine, and secondly to win 4 
Scholastic Literary Award. The first jg 
quite easy, the latter comparatively 
difficult. Many succeed -in the first, very 
few achieve the latter. What of the 
person who writes well enough for the 
school magazine but not for a prix 
winning contest? Is he to be “le 
down?” A magazine, published per. 
haps twice a semester, as a supplement 
to the Scholastic and containing essays 
and stories written only by students 
would give him a chance to see his 
~sanuscript published, to be read by 
students all over the country. Th 
Round Table does this, but the space in 
it is limited and contains nothing of ay 
great length. 

I hope you will consider these sugges 
tions and perhaps give us a chance. 

Robert Johnson, 
Edison H. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

(Who agrees?—The Editors are always 

looking for ideas). 


Dear Forum: 

Your column in Scholastic is very goo 
—it helps us get acquainted with fads 
about other high schools. But in certain 
schools only one or two classes receive 
Scholastic. If an arrangement could k 
made among teachers and _ students t 
supply everyone with Scholastic it would 
be doing everyone a great deal of good. 

Chester Catulli, 

East Side H. S., 

Newark, N. J. 
(We think so too.—Ed.) 





Music Awards: Addendum 


In the Scholastic Awards issue 
(May 1), the school affiliation of 
William R. Dixon, a prize winner, 
was given merely as Polytechnic 
High School. Scholastic has now 
received word that the school is 
Polytechnic High School of Long 
Beach, Calif. Dixon won second 
prize in the Music Division, com- 












position for not more than five 
instruments. 
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Or Shrink the Dirt 

One of the men spoke: “I dug this 
hole where I was told to and began to 
put the dirt back like I was supposed to. 
But all the dirt won’t go back in. What’ll 
I do?” 

For a long while the supervisor pon- 
dered the problem. Then: “I have it. 
There’s only one thing to do. You'll 
have to dig the hole deeper.” 

—Punch Bowl. 
* 


Revenge 

“When I was a little child,’ the ser- 
geant sweetly addressed his men at the 
end of an exhaustive hour of drill, “I 
had a set of wooden soldiers. There was 
a poor littie boy in the neighborhood 
and after I had been to Sunday School 
one day and listened to a stirring talk 
on the beauties of charity, I was soft 
enough to give them to him. Then I 
wanted them back and cried, but my 
mother said: 

““Don’t cry, Bertie; some day you'll 
get your wooden soldiers back.’ 

“And, believe me, you lop-sided, mut- 
ton-headed, goofus-brained set of cer- 
tified rolling pins, that day has come!” 

r) 


At the village concert Miss Brown 
was encored repeatedly for her recitation 
of “The Village Blacksmith.” On com- 
ing behind the stage for the second time 
she was accosted by a burly, fair-haired 
man. 

“Tm the man you've been talking 
about,” he said. “Will you tell them 
when you go back that I’ve bicycles for 
hire as well?” 

+ 

“My wife’s cooking is driving me to 
drink.” 

“Whisky and Champagne?” 

“No. bicarbonate of soda.” 


Our Language in Brazil 

Here is an extract from a book written 
in English and published at Para, Brazil: 

“The American Sellsman is typically 
of an energy which is to admire in the 
warmth of the tropics. Of a youthfulness 
generally he breathes lively and walks 
springly, searching his customer loyally 
for the firm his. Yet under the breast 
of the American sellsman beats the heart 
warmness, therefore let us give greeting 
smiles with two hands open to him, 
crying welcome to Brazil, Mister.” 

* 

CLERK (showing customer golf stock- 
ings): “Wonderful value, sir. Worth 
double the money. Latest pattern, fast 
colors, hole-proof, won’t shrink, and it’s 
a good yarn.” 

Customer: “Yes, and very well told.” 

* 


A long wisp of artificial grain was the 
ornament on a girl’s hat in the tramcar. 
It was placed horizontally, and it was 
tickling the face of a man who sat next 
to the wearer. Soon it came to rest in 
his ear. . 

The man took a huge clasp-knife from 
his pocket and began stropping it on the 
palm of his hand. . 

“Oh, what are you going to do?” cried 
the girl. 

“If them oats gets in my ear again, 
miss,” replied the victim, “there’s going 
to be a harvest.”—Tit-Bits. 

+ 

A woman had hired a girl to help her 
clean house. 

“I’m a woman of few words,” she 
told the girl. “If I ‘beckon with my 
hand, that means ‘Come.’” 

“Fine,” replied the girl. “I, too, am a 
woman of few words. If I shake my 


head, that means ‘Nothing doing.’ ”— 
Exchange. 





FIRST PRIZE: 
Salt Lake Citv. Utah. 
SECOND PRIZE: 
East Cleveland, Ohio. 
THIRD PRIZE: 
pott, L.. 1, H.-F. 


FIFTEEN FOURTH PRIZES: 


Boston, Mass. 





PLANTERS CONTEST WINNERS 


Winners of the first, second and third prizes in the Planters 
Peanut Contest ending April 26th, 1937, are as follows: 


($25) Louise Whitworth, 1254 East 5th St. South, 
($15) Alan B. Spurney, Jr., 1843 Farmington Rd., 


($5) Grace Sheldon, 50 Independence Ave., Free- 


Plankinton Ave., Cudahy, Wisc.; Walter J. Sinsheimer, 917 Berkeley Ave., 
Trenton, N. J.; Wm. Kirk Allen, Jr., 415 Perry Ave., Greenville S. C.; Earle 
Kersh, 110 East 57th St., New York, N. Y.; Hester Brown Vinalhaven, Maine; 
Robert Chennell, 25 Holland Ave., Lancaster, N. Y.; William Brown, 35 
Livingston St., Rhinebeck, N. Y.; John McGarr, 14 Kernwood Ave., Beverly, 
Mass.; Louise Ditzler, 823 McBirney Bldg., Tulsa, Okla.; Clarence Neun, 103 
Bloss Street, Rochester, N. Y.; Cornella Heisler, 135 South. Lake Ave., 
Albany, N. Y.; Jessie Stone, 804 No. Taylor Ave., Oak Park, Ill; Clyde 
Ehrhardt, Jr., 810 North Church St., 
1802 Oakland Parkway, Lima, Ohio; Lorraine Burke, 110 Eutaw St., East 


The 100 honorable mention prize winners will be notified direct. 


($1 each) Doris Harbrecht, 3711 E. 


Murfreesboro Tenn.; Betty Rasmus, 








W. F. HALL PRINTING CO, 
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e) THEY'RE / 
‘Pook FREE, 
—ALL THESE 38 SWELL 

COLLEGE PENNANTS! 








Get your favorite college pen- 
nant absolutely free! Your 
choice of 38... all authentic 
in correct college colors. 
Read here how to get them... 


AVEN’T you often wished you had a 

lot of swell college pennants to hang 

in your room? Well, here’s your chance to 

get them free ... Yale, Harvard, California, 

Minnesota, Navy... these and many other 
pennants of famous colleges—38 in all. 

All you do to get them is to send in 6 red 

Post’s 40% Bran Flakes box-tops for each 

pennant you want. That’s all there is to it! 


We give you these college pennants for 
this one reason only: to induce you to try 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes. 

And how you'll go for these crunchy 
golden-brown flakes! You’ve never tasted 
anything so good as their deliciously dif- 
ferent, nut-like flavor. 

But more than that, Post’s Bran Flakes 
may be just the thing you need to help keep 
you up On your toes, full of zip. For, eaten 
daily, they help supply the bulk food many 
diets lack. And adequate bulk is necessary 
to keep fit. Ask your school’s coach about 
Post’s Bran Flakes. He knows how good 
they are for you. 

So get Post’s Bran Flakes... and send for 
the pennants you want right away! 


Copyright, Genera! Foods Corp.. 1097 





HEY, FELLOWS...HERE’S 
THE SWELLEST CEREAL 
YOU EVER TASTED! YALE LEHIGH INDIANA DUKE 
YOU'LL GO FOR ITS BROWN COLGATE CHICAGO TULANE 
REALLY DIFFERENT, HARVARD FORDHAM MINNESOTA GEORGIA 


NUT-LIKE FLAVOR. 
PRINCETON HOLY CROSS TEXAS KENTUCKY 
IT’S THE TOPS! PENNSYLVANIA WEST POINT CALIFORNIA TENNESSEE 


A POST CEREAL— 
MADE BY GENERAL FOODS 


yy 





PICK THE PENNANTS YOU WANT 
FROM THIS LIST OF 38! 


CORNELL N. Y. U. MICHIGAN FLORIDA 


COLUMBIA LAFAYETTE OKLAHOMA ALABAMA 








DARTMOUTH ILLINOIS WISCONSIN VANDERBILT 
NAVY PURDUE NOTRE DAME GEORGIA TECH 
S. CALIFORNIA NORTHWESTERN 


Size, 8 x 22 inches. Name stamped in color on felt. 








Post’s 40% Bran Flakes 

Battle Creek, Michigan j 
Here are red Post’s Bran Flakes box-tops. Send [a 
the pennants checked above. (6 tops for each pennant.) [% 
(Tops from the 1 oz. individual packages not acceptable) | ; 
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Street 
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State 
; j ly in U.S.A. 
ne of This offer expires Dec. 31, 1937. Good only — om om oe 
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